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Cuapter IX, 


Se weather signalised Tom’s return to England by a blizzard 
from the north, which for twenty-four hours spread sheet 
after sheet of snow on the ground, till one would have thought 
that the linen-presses of the elements were empty. He had caught 
a slight cold, and the only possible course was to sit by the fire, 
talk to his father, who seemed actually pleased to see him, and 
think of the Acropolis. But during the second night the soft 
snow-laden outlines of the hills and trees suddenly crispened and 
crystallised, and « still windless frost gripped the white earth. 
A winter’s sun hung like a burnished copper plate low in the 
south, and the sight of the keeper with his round cheery face, 
asking if there were any orders, rendered the house impossible. 

“Yes, I'll come out in half an hour,” said Tom; “get a few 
beaters and we'll just walk through the woods. And send down 
to the vicarage to ask Mr. Markham if he’d care for a tramp. 
They don’t have pheasants in Greece, Kimberley: there’s a 
country for you! ” 

“Mr. Ted’s not at home, sir,” said Kimberley. 

“TI know, but his father is. He shoots very well. Send at 
once, will you. I want to start.” 

May had already left the house when the keeper came to bring 
Tom’s message to her father, and Mr. Markham left a note for 
her saying where he had gone, and that he would not be in for 
lunch. He was devoted to shooting, but of late years had not 
been able to indulge his taste; so some parish work which could 
easily be put off, as well as the chance of a quiet hour at his 
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Aristophanes, fell into their proper places in tae scheme of 
things. 

It was about half-past twelve, and Tom was standing alone at 
the end of a small clump of fir-trees round which he had stolen 
with infinite precautions in order to avoid startling the pigeons. 
He had studied the habits of pigeons in this particular spot with 
much care for several years, and the keeper always alluded to it 
as “ Master Tom’s cover.” It stood on a knoll of rising ground, 
some quarter of a mile away from the house, and by dint of long 
experience and frequent failure Tom had found that if the pigeons 
were artfully disturbed by beaters entering towards the centre 
from opposite sides they always broke cover at two particular 
points at opposite ends of the knoll, and that one gun stationed 
at each of these points became a fiery sword, pointing, as far as 
the pigeons were concerned, every way. Tom was standing at 
one end of the cover, having seen Mr. Markham to his place, and 
was expecting every moment to hear the tapping of the beaters’ 
sticks and the swan-song of the pigeons’ wings. He was on the 
edge of a little footpath which led across the park from the 
village, half hidden from it by a thick bramble bush, behind which 
he had placed himself so that he could see without being seen. 
But at this most critical of all moments he heard with some 
impatience the sound of a footstep coming crisply and quickly 
along the frozen path. The path took a sudden bend almost 
exactly as it came opposite to him, and simultaneously he heard 
the faint tapping of the beaters’ sticks and saw a figure come 
round the corner. 

For one moment Tom stopped, and he stared blankly, wonder- 
ingly. ‘lhen half to himself, half aloud, he said— 

“Oh, all ye gods, she is a goddess!” 

The next woment he recognized her, and springing out from 
his bramble bush he took off his hat to May Markham, and 
wondered if she remembered him. 

The beaters beat, and the pigeons started from the branches, 
and flew out in the ordained manner, threading their way between 
the top of the thick trees, as they and their deceased relations 
had often dove before. Mr. Markham had one of the most 
delightful five minutes that falls to the lot of sportsmen, and 
straight over Tom’s head as he stood in the path the steely 
targets shot and swerved. But Tom heeded not; the swan-song 
of their clapping wings for once was unheard and unfulfilled, for in 
his heart theie was another song, no last song of birds’ wings, 
but the first maddening music which a man’s heart offers to 
a woman, the song of a youth to a maid, the song of the lover to 
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the beloved, which rises up day by day, and hour by hour, and 
keeps this old earth young. 

May replied that of course she remembered him, and supposed 
that he had just come back from Greece, and a golden silence 
descended again. Tom was standing on ground an inch or two 
lower than the girl, and their faces were on a level: if anything, 
she appeared the taller of the two, and as his eyes rested on hers 
they were inclined slightly upwards, so that a thin rim of white 
showed below his honest brown iris. May was with her back to 
the low southern sun, but it just caught a few outlying hairs 
which strayed from beneath her hat, and turned them into spun 
gold. Her lips were slightly pouted, and through the length of 
her mouth ran a thin even line showing the white edge of her 
upper teeth. She had been walking quickly, and her nostrils 
swelled and receded with each breath, and one could just see the 
rise and fall of her bosom beneath her blue tightly-buttoned 
jacket. 

She met Tom’s eager gaze with unembarrassed, unaverted looks. 
They had been excellent friends when Tom had stayed with them 
not so long ago at Chesterford, and this seemed simply a continu- 
ation of their early comradeship, for it was evident that he was 
quite a boy still. But almost immediately something in his look, 
or some half conscious reminiscence of that moment, a fortnight 
ago, when she had looked at herself in the glass in Mr. Carling- 
ford’s drawing-room, caused her to turn her eyes down, and for 
the first time she noticed that Tom was carrying a gun. The 
desire for an intelligible reason why he should have been found 
standing in a bramble bush on a cold winter’s morning had not 
appealed to her before. 

“Have you had good sport?” she asked, pointing to the 
gun. 

Tom followed the direction of her finger, and to him also 
apparently it occurred for the first time that he was out 
shooting. 

“Yes, very fair,” said Tom. “ By the way, what’s happened to 
the pigeons ?” 

Almost as he spoke the head keeper emerged from the bracken, 
proud in the consciousness of a skilfully executed duty. He 
touched his hat to May, and turned to Tom. 

“Wonderful lot of pigeons in this morning, sir,” he said. 
“ Didn’t hear you shooting, Master Tom.” 

“No, I didn’t see any birds. Did any come out over me?” 

“Ten or twelve at least, sir, and the same over Mr. Markham.” 

“Oh, well, it can’t be helped,” said Tom, rather confusedly. 
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“We'll go home to lunch now, Kimberley, and come out again 
after. We're quite close to the house.” 

“Ts my father out with you?” asked May. 

“Yes, I suppose you had gone out when I sent down. You 
can’t come through here—the brambles are so bad. Wait a 
moment.” 

Tom gave his gun to the keeper, and trampled down the mixed 
bramble and bracken. There was one long spray which kept 
asserting itself again and again straight across the path, waving 
about two or three feet from the ground. In a fit of sudden 
impatience Tom seized it in his hand and bent it back among the 
other bushes. Asa natural and inevitable consequence his hand 
was covered with large prickles. 

“Oh, why did you do that?” asked May; “I’m sure you've 
hurt yourself.” 

Tom laughed. 

“The will is destiny,” he said, “I wish to go this way, and the 
bramble was in the light. That I got pricked was destiny, but 
another kind of destiny. We shall meet your father if we go 
this way.” 

To the intensest annoyance of Tom they did meet Mr. Mark- 
ham in a few moments walking towards them. The rational 
thing for him would have been to go round by the path instead 
of taking a short cut, and poor Tom had pricked his fingers for 
nothing. 

“Capital five minutes I had there, Tom,” said he. “ Why, 
where are you from, May ?” 

“T’ve just come from the Mills, on my way home to lunch,” 
said she. 

“Oh, but you'll lunch with us,” said Tom confidently. ‘“ We 
are just going home. Look, there is the house quite close, and 
we are going to lunch at one in order to shoot again for an hour 
or two afterwards.” 

“Thanks, I’m afraid I had better go home,” said May. 

“Oh, but why—why?” asked Tom, forgetting manners and 
everything else in the contemplation of his visions incarnate. 

May turned towards him smiling. 

“Well, I really must go off again in half an hour. It’s very 
kind of you to ask me,” she added suddenly. 

“That's splendid! We shall be very soon off again too. Mr. 
Markham has been walking me off my legs already, and I know 
he will want to do it again the moment lunch is over.” 

Mr. Carlingford was standing at the library window as the 
party came down the grass slope to the house, and a smile 
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gathered on his lips as he watched Tom talking eagerly to May. 
Then half to himself, half aloud, he made the following enig- 

matical quotation—“‘ As for the gods of the heathen,” and rang 

the bell to order another place at lunch. 

Thus entered Tom into the garden of man’s heritage; the 
crowning gift of love was added to youth and life, the golden key 
which unlocks the gate of Paradise was in his hand. His whole 
previous life had in a moment been flushed with an intenser 
colour ; he was like a man born blind, who, until his eyes were 
opened, knew not, could not have known, his limitations. It was 
bewitching, blinding, but altogether lovely, this new world into 
which he had entered. For him the period of bitter joy and 
sweetest anguish had begun. 

That night he went to his bedroom early, saying he was tired 
and sleepy with the cold air; then ran upstairs three steps at a 
time, feeling an unutterable desire to be alone with his love; 
another presence he felt was a desecration. He blew out his 
candle, and lay down full length on his bed, while the firelight 
danced and shivered on the walls and the flames flapped in the 
grate, and spread out his arms as if to take the truth in. How 
was it possible, he wondered, that a man who had ever been in 
love could speak of it? Love was something white and sacred, a 
clear flame burning in a casket of gold, to be hidden from the 
gaze of men. No, that was not it at all; love was a glorious 
conquering god, and his captives should stand in the market- 
place of cities and ery aloud, “See, I can move neither hand nor 
foot, I am chained in golden chains, my limbs are heavy with the 
chains of love. Envy me, bless me, weep for joy that I am a 
captive. Bind me closer yet, crush me beneath the weight of 
fetters. Lead me about in your triumphant procession; I am a 
captive, a prisoner.” 

He sat up, wondering at himself. It was not possible. How 
can the daughters of the gods dwell with men? “ Why, every- 
thing is possible to me,” he answered himself. “I am in love, I 
am the king of all the earth. Nothing is impossible.” 

This modest conviction made sitting still impossible. He got 
off his bed, and began walking up and down the room, stopping 
now and then opposite the fire, which burned brightly and frostily. 
In the red glow of the coals his brown eyes looked black; his 
mouth was a little open, and his breath came quickly, as if he 
had been running a race, and had won it. His smooth boyish 
face, tanned by southern suns, was flushed with excitement. 
Once in his walk he stopped, stood on tip-toe, and stretched 
himself till he felt every muscle in his body quiver and tingle. 
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Sleep was impossible, everything but violent action was im- 
possible, thought was impossible and inevitable. Surely it was 
morning by this time. His watch reminded him that it was just 
a quarter to twelve; he had been in his room only twenty 
minutes. Perhaps time had stopped, perhaps he was dead, per- 
haps this was heaven. He would go to the housetop and cry to 
the four quarters of heaven, and to the listening earth, the story 
of his love, how he was out shooting pigeons, and standing in a 
bramble bush, when he saw her for whom the world was made 
walking towards him. He would run down through the village 
to the vicarage, and stand and look at the little house in which 
she slept. What was space? How could she be in a room, and 
that room be in a house? for she was everywhere. Heaven and 
earth could not hold her; even the thought of her filled all the 
world. That afternoon he had seen the tall bare-limbed trees, 
the level rays of the setting sun, the rose-tinged fields of snow, 
all lovely because she was lovely, all bursting with the knowledge 
of her: he should have stood alone when the sun was just 
setting and questioned them of her. He should have taken the 
level rays of the sun into his arms, and kissed them because they 
were beautiful with one infinitesimal fraction of her beauty. He 
should have torn the secret of her from all Nature. 

Mr. Carlingford laid a little trap for Tom next morning, which 
that young gentleman fell into headlong, much to his father’s 
amusement. It appeared that Mr. Markham had expressed a 
desire to consult a certain book which Mr. Carlingford knew was 
in the house, but had been unable to find till this morning. 
Would Tom, therefore, be so good as to ring the bell, in order 
that a boy might be sent down with it? 

“Tl take it if you like, father,” said Tom, with much over- 
acted nonchalance. 

“No; why should you?” 

“J—I rather want to see Mr. Markham and ask him if he can 
come out shooting again to-morrow, and find out when Ted’s 
coming home.” 

“Well, why not write a note?” said his father, smiling to 
himself at this lamentably superficial excuse. 

“Oh, I’ve got nothing to do,” said Tom, rising, “I may as well 
go. And Gibson says the pond bears; perhaps Markham will 
like to skate.” 

Tom rang at the vicarage bell, and was apparently unable to 
make it sound, but at the second attempt produced a peal 


which would have awakened the dead, and asked if the vicar 
was in. 
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“Yes, he is in his study. This way, please.” 

Tom peeped in through a chink of the drawing-room door, with 
his heart thumping at his ribs, and followed the servant into the 
study. Mr. Markham was compiling some notes from an anno- 
tated text of the ‘Clouds,’ but seemed glad to see him, and 
grateful for the book. A brilliant idea struck the young strate- 
gist, and he blurted it out. 

“T came also to tell you that the pond bore, if you or—or— 
any one wanted to skate, and I shall be awfully glad if you would 
shoot to-morrow again. And oh, Mr. Markham, you know I’m 
awfully stupid at Greek, but since I’ve been to Athens I’ve 
simply loved it. I’m reading Aristophanes—at least, I’m going 
to, and I wonder if I might bring difficulties and so on to you—it 
would help me so much, if it’s not too much bother to you?” 

“ That’s capital of you,” said Mr. Markham heartily. “Ido 
like to see young men behave as if they had not done with 
classics when they leave the University. My dear boy, of course 
you may. Come any morning or every morning. I set to work 
pretty early, and always read classics till eleven in the morning.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Tom, “but you'll find me fearfully 
stupid.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense! one is only stupid about the things one 
doesn’t care for. 1’ll tell you what. You must come to break- 
fast here whenever you want, and then we can set to work 
together at nine. I know your father doesn’t breakfast tiil 
late.” 

“That is awfully good of you,” said Tom, “ but I shall take 
you at your word, you know. And, by the way, perhaps Miss 
Markham would like to know the pond bore. I might tell her, if 
she’s in.” 

“No, May’s out,” said her father. “She is always doing 
something.” 

“But whet can she find to do here?” asked Tom, divided 
between his desire to loiter and his wish to run away. 

“She’s always visiting these poor folks here,” said Mr. Mark- 
ham. “She spends half her day among them. Very nipping 
weather,” and he stirred the fire. 

“T see,” said Tom; “how awfully good of her! Well, I must 
go. I shall skate this afternoon. Really it would be a pity to 
waste such a lovely bit of ice. Gibson says it’s quite splendid.” 

“Many thanks. I dare say one or both of us will come. It’s 
a pity Ted’s not here. He’s so fond of it. Good-bye. Mind you 
take me at my word about the Aristophanes.” 

Tom lingered and loitered through the village, ordered a book- 
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shelf which he did not want from the carpenter, in case of May 
being there, and some bad and unnecessary tobacco from the 
village store, but saw her not. But there were the prospects of 
the afternoon and the Aristophanes lessons to fall back on. 

So through the quiet country weeks their two young lives 
flowed inevitably towards each other, like two streams which, 
rising on distant ranges of hills, yet must some day meet in the 
valley between them. Though their natures sprang, as it were, 
from widely distant sources, it was inevitable they would some 
time meet. Both of them were emotional to a very high degree, 
though Tom’s emotions expressed themselves in works of art, and 
May’s in works of charity. 

But to continue the metaphor, the bed over which Tom’s stream 
flowed was a bright gravelly soil, on which the water danced gaily 
and light-heartedly down to the valley, pursuing a straight swift 
course, whereas May had many rocks and sandy places to get over, 
and, what was worse, she could not understand, and half rebelled 
against the course her stream seemed to be taking. The tradi- 
tions in which she had been brought up had become part of her 
nature; for her, she thought, was the sheltered life, busy in little 
deeds of love, in caring for her own corner of the world, and 
bringing it nearer to God, and when at first the stream began to 
flow the other way, she was bewildered, almost frightened. Was 
there anything in this world so certain as her own duty? Could 
anything rightly come between her and this other life she had 
planned and dedicated humbly and gratefully to God? What call 
was there so clear as that still smail voice which said, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to the least, ye have done it unto me?” And 
when she had come to argue about it even to herself, the end was 
already inevitable. As soon as a moral question becomes a thing 
to argue about, it is already without force. No argument will 
convince a man that it is better being good than bad; it is a 
matter, not for dispute, but of knowledge, and the man who 
disputes about it is bad. 

Meantime Tom had turned a large roomy attic into a studio, 
and worked with all an artist’s regularity, which the world is 
accustomed to call irregularity. He went constantly to London, 
made great friends with Wallingthorpe, and caused that eminent 
sculptor many fits of divine despair, but followed his advice about 
not immediately setting up a mouraing Demeter, though for other 
reasons than his. A mourning Demeter, he announced frankly, 
should soon be set up, but not at once. He was merely waiting, 
so he told Wallingthorpe, for that particular spark of divine fire 
to descend, and till it descended he was willing and eager to gain 
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greater facility with his hand. He also cordially agreed that no 
studio could exist in England except in London, but said that 
there were reasons why he could not live in London just now. 
“Perhaps before the summer is over,” he began, and his face 
flushed all over, and he asked if anything had been heard of 
Manvers. 

Ted was at Cambridge, and during the Lent term Tom went up 
there to see him. He arrived at the close of a lovely day in 
March, and though the lawns and lower roofs of buildings were 
already in shade, the four tall pinnacles of King’s Chapel burned 
like rosy flames against the tender green of the evening sky. 

Markham had not seen Tom since he came to England, and he 
looked forward to his visit with something like passionate eager- 
ness, for Tom was to him the connecting link with the outer 
world of movement and eagerness from which he had voluntarily 
banished himself, but towards which even now he sometimes 
looked back with something like regret. Though his nature was 
one that hugs the shore, and prefers the quiet monotonous safety 
of the land-locked creeks and soft-sanded beaches to the risks and 
possibilities of the open seas, he sometimes cast his eyes to the 
great horizon where the ocean-going steamers passed and re- 
passed, with their strange cargoes and dead and living freight 
from those dim mysterious countries whose very existence was 
becoming a fable to him. 

And Tom came, with the seal of art and love upon him, but was 
his old boyish self, and sat on the arm of Ted’s armchairs, and 
inveighed about scholiasts, and wondered if Ted had ever heard of 
Pheidias. After tea they strolled down together through the 
gathered dusk, and sat on the bridge, and once more Tom dropped 
a match into the river, and waited to hear it fizz. But the 
difference was there, and Ted wondered if Tom would speak of it. 
Once he seemed on the point of it. The willow which overhangs 
the river had just begun to break into tender leaf, and the delicate 
foliage hung round it like a green mist. Tom paused a moment, 
and grew serious, 

“Look at it,” he said, “ it’s like the loveliest thing on earth; it 
is youth bursting into ” and he broke off suddenly. 

Once again later in the evening he grew serious, and it was 
so odd for Tom to be serious twice in a day, that Markham 
wondered. 

“How I can have been such a fool when I was here I don't 
know,” he said. “Somebody told me once that I thought Cambridge 
narrow simply because I wasn’t broad enough to appreciate it. 
Well, I think she was right. Mind, I don’t go back on anything 
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I said this afternoon about scholiasts. You are narrow, old boy, 
so don’t misunderstand me.” 

“Who was it said that ?” asked Markham. 

“Miss Wrexham,I think. Didn’t you meet her at home? She 
often tells home truths without making them unpleasant. That 
is not very common.” 

“Qh, do you think home truths are unpleasant ?” asked Mark- 
ham. “TI rather like you telling me I’m narrow.” 

“My dear Ted, I never said home truths were unpleasant. I 
only said that she told me home truths without making them un- 
pleasant.” 

“ What’s the difference?” 

“ All the difference in the world. Whether they are unpleasant 
or not simply depends on the personality of the person who tells 
you them.” 

“You mean you think Miss Wrexham is not unpleasant?” 
asked Markham. 

“ Certainly, she’s not unpleasant. I think she’s quite delight- 
ful. I suppose you don’t appreciate her.” 

“Well, 1 hardly know her. I remember what May said of 
her.” 

Tom sat up in his chair. 

“What did she say of her ?” 

“She said she thought she wasn’t genuine.” 

“That’s not quite true. Miss Wrexham is nearly always what 
you want her to be, but she doesn’t seem to me to forfeit her 
genuineness. She is the most adaptable person I ever saw. To 
me she praises the Parthenon, to Manvers ‘ La Dame qui s’amuse.’ 
But to any one who doesn’t know her well, that must appear like 
want of genuineness.” 

Tom rose and walked up and down the room. 

“Tam getting terribly bowrgeois in my tastes, Manvers would 
tell me. I care for nothing now but loyalty and honesty and 
genuineness and quiet country life.” 

Markham stared. 

“My dear ‘Tom, you really shouldn’t give me such surprises. 
What has happened to the bustle and stir of the world, and 
statuettes bowling cricket-balls ? ” 

“T don’t know. It was a phase I suppose. One can’t reach 
one’s proper development except through phases. Paul was a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees; Augustine was a debauchee, a sen- 
sualist with the shroud round his feet.” 

“ Paul, Augustine,” said Ted, with a smile; “let us continue the 
list. What about you?” 
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Tom paused. 
“TI don’t know. I only knowI have changed, that something 
very big has happened to me. Perhaps some time you will know 
what it is. I’m going to bed, Teddy.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Tom stayed at Cambridge two days, having meant to stay a week, 
but he found the need of getting home again imperative. He longed 
to tell Ted all about it, but something prevented him. Ted was 
as delightful as ever, but Tom felt that the difference between 
them could not be bridged by a confidence, as you bridge over a 
ravine first by a wire or a rope, and strengthen it till it will bear 
men and beasts. His confidence, he felt, would not reach to the 
other side, but dangle dismally in the air. Before he left, how- 
ever, he had another talk with him, in which he expressed his 
feelings about the ravine, though he made no direct attempts to 
bridge it over. 

“ These two days have been charming,” he said; “you must be 
dreadfully happy here, Teddy.” 

Ted looked up suspiciously. 

“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” he asked. “You nearly 
startled me out of my wits yesterday by saying that you liked 
quiet country life, and cows, and now you like Cambridge!” 

Tom frowned and looked about for inspiration. 

“I spent a week in London a month ago,” he said, “and enjoyed 
it immensely. There were a heap of people I knew, and I went 
dancing and dining all night, and all day the noise of the town 
roared round me. Then I went home, and as it was a lovely day, I 
got out at the park gates and walked. Do youremember that little 
hollow just to the left of the drive, where I shot two woodcock one 
day? Well, it is full of birch trees, and the birch trees were 
beginning to have a little green mist of leaves round them, and 
all over the ground were clumps of primroses pushing up among 
last year’s dead leaves. The sun was setting, and the rays struck 
the birch trunks horizontally. I felt as if I could have sat there 
for ever and looked at it. Asa matter of fact,in five minutes I 
was tired of it, and went on walking.” 

“Ts it a parable?” asked Ted. 

“Yes; obviously Cambridge is the quiet, little, green hollow. 
I remember I used to think it so terrible that people should live 
there for ever, and only busy themselves with what went on in 
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the little hollow. I was wrong. When I stopped in the little 
hollow at home, I thought there could be nothing more lovely 
than to live there always.” 

“Tn fact, you wanted to—you envied the birds which did?” 

“Tn the same way as one envies people who grow beards, when 
one is shaving in the morning,” said Tom. “I wouldn’t ever 
really grow one myself. But I envied the birds to whom such a 
hollow was native and natural.” 

Markham laughed. 

“Birds and beards—what metaphor are you going to employ 
next?” 

Tom stood in front of him, smoking meditatively. 

“Tf the green hollow satisfies you, you are right to live there 
always; but one cannot be two people. I couldn't live there 
always. I said just now I was in love with cows and country- 
life. So Iam; but if I knew there was nothing else, I should be 
absolutely wretched. Of course every human being is a mass of 
limitations, saddled with the idea that he can be unlimited, and, 
personally, I can’t take in the idea of living always in the green 
hollow, and any one who can seems to me necessarily more 
limited than I. A man is judged by his power of desire. To 
desire much is better than to desire little.” 

“You are not very convincing,” remarked Ted. 

“No one has ever convinced anybody of anything, except by 
triumphant achievement of some sort,” said Tom, “and because I 
call you a bird in a green hollow, I shan’t convince you you had 
better have been a man, or that I am one either. But what I 
mean is this. We are all human beings, and we ought to live in 
a human environment. We differ from beasts chiefly because 
we have high and intelligible emotions. It is our duty to mix 
with all sorts of people, to know what every one is thinking 
about, to be miserable, to be ecstatically happy, and to fall in 
love,” 

“Oh, that part of human life is well looked after,” said Mark- 
ham ; “it is almost universal to fall in love. I suppose, by the 
way, that you are going off now because your ten minutes—or 
was it five—in the green hollow is over ?” 

Markham spoke rather bitterly. These two days had been 
very pleasant to him, and Tom’s delightful habit of falling back 
at once into his old relations with every one made him feel that 
his own circle had narrowed, while Tom’s had widened, and Tom’s 
remarks about green hollows had emphasized this. 

Tom looked up. 


“No, I am not the least tired of it,’ he said, “and that is” 
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partly the reason why I am going. It is always a pity to stop 
till one is tired of a thing. You see, necessarily I am not so 

much at home here as you are, and that I should be tired of it 

some time goes without saying. But I have another reason for 

going, which perhaps you will know about soon.” 

“You said that last night,” said Markham. 

“Only once? I wonder I haven’t said it oftener.” 

He paused a moment, and mentally threw a rope across the 
ravine, and saw it fail to reach the other side, and dangle 
helplessly in the air. 

“ Well, good-bye, old boy; I must be off if I am to catch my 
train,” he said. “I’m going straight home. Messages of all 
sorts, I suppose? I read Aristophanes most mornings with your 
father. I am very stupid, but he is very kind.” 

It was nearly dark when he got home, but the evening was 
still and warm, and after tea he took a short stroll up to the top 
of the hill in front of the house, and watched the crimson- 
splashed west paling to saffron before the approach of night. 
In front lay a gentle slope of thick-growing, tussocky grass, and 
beyond, a clump of silver-stemmed birch trees, standing slender 
and still luminous in the gathering dusk. Through the bushes 
the little noises of night crept stealthily about, and one by one 
the stars were lit in the velvet sky, and all things lay hushed 
under the benediction of night. 

But in his mind, as the colours faded out of earth and air, a 
golden morrow dawned and brightened. He would see her 
to-morrow; he would come as a man to a woman; he would 
claim his right to know his fate, be it best or worst. He would 
not have hastened even if he could those few hours that lay 
between him and the next day. There had been something in 
their intercourse of late which made him know, or think he 
knew, unconsciously, that it would be well with him. The fine 
instinct of a lover, which formulates nothing, made him abso- 
lutely and entirely happy at the present moment. Unconsciously, 
he enjoyed the pleasures of the Higher Hedonist, who knows that 
the long-drawn pause before the full melody bursts out is of 
infinite moment. The anticipation of pain is nearly always 
keener, especially to imaginative and emotional people, than the 
pain itself, and the same thing is true, even in a higher degree, 
of joy. Not that Tom was conscious at the time that he was pro 
tempora a philosopher of the Higher Hedonist school. All he 
knew was that the thought of May flooded the half hour he sat 
alone and looked at the paling west, and made it a rosary of 
passionately happy moments. 
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Tom, who could never be in time for breakfast at an easy half- 
past nine at Cambridge, found no difficulty in getting to the 
vicarage at half-past eight. Breakfast passed as usual, Mr. 
Markham making vitriolic comments on the tactics of the Liberal 
party, and May and Tom trying to originate intelligent observa- 
tions on politics, which they seldom or never succeeded in doing, 
and after breakfast Mr. Markham and Tom lit pipes and began on 
their Aristophanes. 

The vicar observed that Tom was even less attentive than 
usual, and, with a certain amount of tact, remembered, at the end 
of half an hour, that he had some pressing work to do. 

Tom shut up his book at once, and hoped he hadn’t already 
taken up too much of the vicar’s time. The vicar replied: “ Not 
at all,” and nobody knew what to say next. 

But a remembrance of his own days of love and youth, the 
memory of standing in a quiet shaded garden, and offering to a 
girl his life and love, came across the elder man, and he turned 
to the window with his hands in his pockets, so as not to look at 
Tom. 

“You needn’t go up yet, need you?” he asked. “I am coming 
your way in half an hour, and we might go up together. May 
has got an idle morning to-day; make her play croquet with you. 
There’s a capital new set I ordered the other day, which we put 
up on Saturday.” 

“Thanks, I'll wait,” said Tom bluntly. ‘1 suppose I shall 
find Miss Markham in the garden ?” 

“Yes; I saw her go out just now. You'll be ready in half an 
hour then?” 

May was seated under a tree at the far,end of the garden, and 
Tom strolled across the lawn to her. There was a book in her 
lap, which she was not reading, and she saw him coming and 
smiled. For the first time in his life Tom found the difficulty 
of seeing someone he knew, a long way off, approaching, and 
beginning to smile at the right moment, non-existent. 

He sat down on the grass by her, and for a few moments 
neither spoke a word. But when a thing is inevitable the most 
awkward people cannot prevent its happening. Then he got up 
and knelt by her. She was sitting in a low chair, and their eyes 
were on a level, and he looked her gravely in the face. 

“TI love you more than the whole world,” said Tom bravely, 
“and I have come to ask you whether you care for me at all.” 

“Yes, Tom,” she said, and their lips met in a lover's first 
kiss. 

Tom’s marriage with May Markham took place in July. It 
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was celebrated quietly at Applethorpe, but the world and his 
wife condescended to take considerable interest in it. The season 
was beginning to wear a little thin, and the marriage of a 
wealthy and fairly well-connected young man, who had many 
friends, with an absolutely unknown girl who, the world said, was 
extraordinarily beautiful, and who, so said his wife, was rather 
a stick, was a matter of some interest when interests were 
beginning to get rather few. Moreover, for various reasons, 
this particular marriage had been talked about to a certain 
extent, and when a thing is talked about, its reputation is made. 
It matters very little whether abuse or praise is showered on 
anything, as long as it is showered with sufficient liberality, and 
a little story connected with Tom was the subject of both abuse 
and praise, and when these are mixed in the right proportions, 
the matter becomes one of almost overwhelming interest. The 
story, which the intelligent reader may take for what it is worth, 
but which certainly was not true, was merely that he had been 
engaged to Miss Maud Wrexham. But the world and his wife 
care not at all whether a story is true or not: it is sufficient if it 
amuses or interests them. Fiction, after all, adds a great charm 
to human life, and if one did away with fiction altogether, 
we should have to discard pleasant little fictions as well as 
unpleasant little fictions. Such a prospect would strike terror into 
the whole human race from George Washington down to Ananias 
and Sapphira. 


For the next three months the newly-wedded pair disappeared 
out of the ken of their fellows, but about the middle of October 
they came back to Applethorpe, and lived at the Park with old 
Mr. Carlingford. That amiable old cynic had completely lost his 
heart to May, who, for a time, quite threw into the shade his 
desire for observing the weaknesses of human nature. But I am 
bound to add that, as soon as the two went abroad, his habit 
returned on him. 

His remark on Tom’s arrival is worth recording. May was 
tired with the journey and went to bed early, and he and Tom sat 
up over the fire, while Tom descanted on perfect womanhood. 
The old gentleman listened with amusement and satisfaction, and 
when he took up his candle to go to bed he turned to Tom and 
said— 

“T believe you are more in love with her than ever. What 
time are family prayers to be?” 

“ At nine,” said Tom. 


Mr. Carlingford was so much pleased at the brilliance of his 
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induction that he appeared punctually next morning, and seemed 
to take an intelligent interest in a lesson from Joshua. 

Tom and May had been out one day hunting in a delightful 
sloppy week following a frosty Christmas, and after a long run 
had got home rather tired and stiff, after dark had fallen. Tea 
was laid in the hall, and as soon as May had finished she went 
upstairs to change her riding habit, while Tom sat on with his 
chair drawn close up to the grate, smoked cigarettes, and reflected 
that really the nicest part of hunting was getting home again. 
He proposed to have a hot bath before dinner, but the fire was 
too good to leave just yet. 

He had just arrived at these comfortable conclusions when May 
came down again, with her hat and jacket on. 

Tom looked up in surprise. 

“Where on earth are you going, dear?” he asked. 

“Tye just been told that poor old Lambert is dying,” said 
May, ,“and I must go down to see him. Poor old fellow, he 
was in danger yesterday, and he was so frightened of death. I 
ought not to have gone out hunting to-day, Tom; he may be 
dead.” 

“But you oughtn’t to go out now,” said Tom; “you're 
awfully tired. I suppose all has been done that can be done.” 

“Tom, I must go!” said she. 

“Well, send round to the stables, and tell them to have the 
brougham out at once.” 

“ No, dear, I can’t wait.” 

Tom got up. 

“ Well, you shan’t go alone. I shall come with you.” 

“No, why should you?” 

“Nonsense, May,” said Tom, putting on his hat and coat, and 
opening the front door. “Good Lord, it’s beginning to snow 
again! I was afraid it would.” 

They walked on some time in silence, and then Tom, thrusting 
his hand through May’s arm, found she had only got a thin 
jacket on. 

“ May, you really shouldn’t come out like this,” he said. ‘You 
will catch your death of cold. You must go back and put some- 
thing thicker on.” 

“No, I can’t, I can’t,” said May quickly. “I may be too late 
as it is.” 

“May, it’s madness. Here, I forgot—take this.” 

Tom took off his coat and held it out for her. 

“No, Tom, it’s all right; I don’t want anything more.” 

“«T insist on your putting it on,” said Tom. 
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“ Please, Tom.” 
“May, do as you are told,” said Tom. ‘My darling, you shall 
put iton. I really mean it!” 

Tom had his way, and the two walked quickly on again, Tom’s 
long coat almost touching the ground, and the sleeves coming 
nearly to the tips of her fingers. This time May thrust her hand 
through Tom’s arm. 

“You're very good to me,” she said. “Ah, here’s the house! 
Come inside, you can’t wait in the snow. They will all be in the 
other room.” 

A woman, with eyes red with weeping, opened the door to them, 
and as soon as she saw May, burst out crying again. 

“Thank God you’ve come, miss,” she said. ‘“ He’s been asking 
for you all the evening, and he’s far gone. And how are you, 
Master Tom? Won’t you come by the fire, sir? You're all over 
snow. It’s a poor fire, I’m afraid, but we’ve had no time to think 
of aught to-day.” 

Tom felt utterly bewildered and helpless. He tried to respond 
to the woman’s greeting, but found no words. May in the 
meantime had slipped off her coat. 

“ He’s in here, I suppose,” she said. “I will go in at once.” 

The two went in together, and Tom sat down by the fire. 
The door had been left half open, and he could hear words spoken 
inside. 

“Here’s Miss May, Jack,” said the woman, keeping to the 
name she had always known her by; “she’s come to see you.” 

There was the sound of a chair being moved along the ground, 
and after a moment’s silence he heard May’s voice. 

“Dear old friend, I have come just in time to see you before 
you go. It is not so dreadful, isit? Christ has taken you by 
the hand; He is just going to cure you of all your pain and 
suffering, and what is even better, of all your sin. He has been 
through all you are going through. We are very weak, but 
infinitely strong in His strength. Yes, you know that, do 
you not?” 

There came some reply from the dying man which he could 
not catch, and the harsh, unpleasant voice of the doctor 
broke in. 

“ He’s going fast,” he said. 

Tom heard the chair pushed away, and May’s voice began 
again. 

“It is nearly all over. You are very tired, are you not, and 
want to rest. Let us say the best prayer of all over together— 
‘Our Father—— ” 
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The door from the outside opened, and Mr. Markham came in. 
He looked puzzled and surprised to see Tom there. Tom rose to 
meet him. 

“Hush,” he whispered, “ May is in there with Lambert. He 
is on the point of death. He has been asking for her all the 
evening, they say.” 

Mr. Markham began taking off his coat, and stood for a moment 
before the fire. 

“T shall wait a minute or two till May comes out,” he said. 

At a sudden impulse, however, Tom rose, quietly closed the 
door into the sick room, and sat down again by the fire. All the 
sordid shabbiness of the place contrasted too painfully with the 
supreme scene which was going on within, and he wished to 
separate the two. On the table stood a teapot, and a teacup 
without a saucer, into which was thrust a half-eaten crust of bread. 
A dull, spiritless fire, half-choked in grey ash, smouldered in the 
grate, and the kettle, with its lid off, stood in the fender, half 
overturned, in a puddle of water. A wooden china-faced clock, 
painted with a scroll of pink and blue flowers, stood on the 
mantelpiece between two white crockery dogs, and marked the 
moments with a harsh insistence. There was a slipper, worn 
down at the heel, lying on the shabby worsted rug, which lay 
crooked by the fender, and another, presumedly its fellow, half 
under the table. A hungry, mournful-looking cat sat blinking at 
them from under the table with anxious perturbed eyes, while 
inside that door a girl, scarcely over twenty years of age, knelt 
by the bed of a dying cottager, and in some mysterious way 
knew how to reach the dim-lit soul of the old man, and to make 
it easy for him to die. There was a reality about it which Tom 
felt the revivalist meeting had lacked. 

The clock on the mantelpiece had scarcely beaten out five loud 
minutes when the door opened again and May came out. 

“Ah! you have come,” she said in a low voice to her father; 
“it is just too late. He died quite peacefully and happily.” 

“T was here this afternoon,” he replied, “and I just went back 
to the vicarage, and came on again.” 

May turned to Tom. 

“Tom, dear, you'd better go home. I must wait here a little. 
These poor people want me.” 

“Mayn’t I wait for you?” said Tom. 

“No, dear. I shall be tidying up and putting things straight. 
You'd better go home. But I wish you'd send the carriage back 


for me in about an hour. I’m rather tired, and then you can take 
your coat.” 
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Tom got up and put on his coat. 
“Ts there anything I can do, May ?” asked her father. 

“ You might just come in and speak to Mrs. Lambert. Yes, do 
that; she would like it.” 

The two went back into the sick room, and Tom ont into the 
night. Something in what had taken place impressed him 
profoundly. What was that power which the old man felt, which 
was able to ease his last lonely moments? How could words be 
of any avail, when that last horrible ghastly parting of life and 
body came? Tom, like all healthy vigorous people, felt an intense 
physical loathing at the thought of death. It was terrible and 
unnatural that this beautiful machine should in a moment become 
a dead thing, something to be buried away out of sight. How could 
words make death seem death no longer, but the beginning of 
life? For the swindling greengrocer and his increased balance, 
which to him appeared to be the direct effect of grace, but to Tom 
to have had a much more sublunary and intelligible connection 
with his taking the pledge, there was an explanation which he 
could appreciate, but this was altogether different. The test was 
a real test; certain words had for a man round whom the inevitable 
loneliness of death lay like a cold, blinding mist, a comfort 
which made him face it with calmness, and to May, as to him, they 
must have been the expression of something very real. For the 
first time in his life he had seen, in an aspect that could not be 
mistaken, the consolation of religious beliefs. The most severe 
test conceivable had been applied, and a belief in a Power stronger 
than death had proved itself stronger than death, And Tom, in 
whom unfamiliarity with such phenomena had bred, not contempt, 
but absolute want of interest, was much puzzled. Somehow the 
tragic simple scene which he had just been through was more 
convincing than a hundred volumes full of the sufferings and 
triumph of martyrs. 

Tom suddenly felt rather vexed and hurt in his mind. Why 
did this mean so much to May and to others, and so little to him ? 
If the power of that Life and Death was all-embracing, why had 
it not touched him? Why had the belief in which he had been 
brought up passed from him so utterly, being remembered now 
only as he remembered nursery rhymes and childish stories ? 

May came back an hour later, just in time to dress for dinner, 
and in spite of the love and trust which existed between them, 
neither of them spoke of that which troubled them. May was 
longing to say to him, “Tom, how is it that this means nothing 
to you? It was for you He lived and died,” but a very natural 
reticence prevented her. She saw that Tom was rather upset 
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about something, and this was not the time for it. Such a 
subject must come spontaneously, inevitably, and meanwhile 
she was content to bide her time, trusting in the Power which 
never yet failed. But they both felt at that moment that 
something had come between them. 

Just as they were going down to dinner Tom said to her— 

“T am glad you went, May; you made it easier for the poor 
old fellow. How real it all is to you! ” 

“ Yes, Tom,” she said, “it is the realest thing in the world.” 

Unluckily at that moment Tom’s candle fell out of the candle- 
stick he was carrying, spattering his trousers with wax, and 
making it absolutely imperative to speak of the annoying ways 
of wax candles, and the possible opportunity passed, and it 
became harder to take advantage of the next. 

Old Mr. Carlingford was not very well. He was suffering from 
a slight attack of gout, and the man who behaves cheerfully 
and equably under such an infliction has yet to be found. 
Consequently at dinner he spent his irritation by being less 
amiably cynical than usual, and he discussed questions of ethics 
in a somewhat unpleasant manner. 

“Good and bad is a very poor division to make of the human 
race,” he said. ‘“ How is one to know in ninety cases out of a 
hundred if a man is good or not? He doesn’t wear a certificate 
round his neck. You might as well divide the race, for any 
practical purpose, into those who have got strawberry marks 
on their left arm and those who have not. Fools and wise is 
the only proper classification.” 

“But they don’t wear certificates round their necks,” said 
Tom. 

“No, Tom, and people don’t wear certificates round their 
necks to say whether they’ve got noses or not. The fact is so 
patent.” 

“Only to the wise,” said Tom. 

“Exactly so, and the fools don’t matter. Whereas about good 
and bad, the better a man is the more easily is he deceived, 
because it is impossible to know much of this wicked world and 
remain good. ‘Keep yourself unspotted from the world.’ Yes, 
you can do that if you seal yourself hermetically up in a convent 
or monastery, in which case it is hard to see why you have been 
born at all. To live like that casts a stigma on the intelligence 
of the Creator.” 

Tom unthinkingly laughed, for the conviction which his father 
threw into this last remark amused him, but looking up he saw 
May flush deeply and bend her eyes over her plate. Dessert 
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was on the table, and she ate her orange quickly, and rose to 
leave. 

Tom saw the trouble in her face, but did not see how to 
remedy it. He and his father drew their chairs up to the fire, 
and the latter, abstaining for hygienic reasons from port, “ tcok 
it out” in cynicism. 

“T don’t mind saying these things to you, Tom,” he said, 
“because I don’t think you area fool. Do you remember when 
you told me you were going to be asculptor, how I warned you 
against folly? A dislike of folly is the one thing I have success- 
fully cultivated, and I should like put on my tombstone: ‘He 
hated a fool.’ Especially I hate those fools who talk about 
their consciences. Conscience is simply ecclesiastical argot for 
digestion. No man with a good digestion has a bad conscience. 
The health of the conscience varies with the health of the 
digestion.” 

“ But people with bad digestions have good consciences some- 
times,” said Tom. 

“Yes, because their health is so inferior that they cease 
thinking about their bodies, and as they have to think about 
something they think about an imaginary existence which they 
call their souls.” 

“Is that all your creed?” asked Tom. “I believe in my 
digestion.” 

“No, it’s not my creed at all. It is a self-evident proposition 
—nobody makes creeds of self-evident propositions, or we should 
all say twice two is four every morning. My creed is, I believe 
in nothing, but I am amused at everything except the gout.” 

Tom laughed and helped himself to some more port. 

“T wish you had the gout, Tom,” went on the old gentleman ; 
“it is perfectly loathsome to see you drinking port when I can’t. 
I never am quite sure whether I would sooner have port and 
gout or neither, but I believe that if one goes on drinking port 
when one has gout one dies. That would annoy me immensely. 
Any one can die.” 


“Yes, it’s very easy,” said Tom. “I suppose that’s why every 
one does it.” 

“It’s sheer laziness in most cases,” said his father; “ people die 
when they cease to be interested in things. Unless, of course, they 
catch small-pox or cholera, but gentlemen don’t do such things.” 

“Poor old Lambert is dead,” said Tom, after a pause; “ he died 
this evening—May was with him.” 

“That wife of yours is an angel,” remarked Mr. Carlingford. 
“T really begin to believe in angels, at least in one angel, when 
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I think of her. If I was Providence I should be immensely 
proud of myself for having invented her. I suppose she helped 
him through it?” 

“Yes, she did help him,” said Tom eagerly; “he had been 
asking for her all the afternoon, and she prayed with him, and 
he died quietly instead of being afraid.” 

“What did she say to him?” 

“ Ah, don’t ask me, father,” said Tom, rising. “It was all 
very strange to me, because it was so real to them both.” 

“ But what was real to them?” asked his father. ‘ Don’t you 
suppose that the mere presence of May was what soothed the 
old man: it would soothe me, I know—I hope May will be with 
me when I die. But 1 shan’t want soothing—I shan’t die until 
I no longer want to live. I am sure of that, and it is a most 
comforting thought, and as soon as I no longer want to live I 
am quite content that the powers of hell should do their worst, 
as that hymn we had on Easter Sunday says.” 

“No, it wasn’t her mere presence,” said Tom. “It was that 
she reminded him of what they both believed.” 

“Well, if he believed it, why did he need to be reminded of 
it?” demanded his father. “It is so odd that Christians send 
for clergymen on their death-beds, especially as those particular 
Christians who do so seem to me to look upon God Himself as a 
sort of immeasurable clergyman. It ought to be the one time 
they do not want them. No, you may depend on it, it was 
simply her presence. Have you finished drinking liquid gout? 
If so, we'll go.” 

When May went to bed Mr. Carlingford kissed her very 
affectionately. 

“‘My dear, I wonder whether you are as nice to Tom as you 
are to me,” he said. ‘I don’t believe you can be, or else I should 
be jealous of him. Good-night, dear; you’ve had a tiring day.” 

The two were moving up to London the next week, whither 
old Mr. Carlingford absolutely and entirely declined to accompany 
them. “London is only tolerable,” he said, “ when it is quite 
full of fools, I daresay there are plenty even in January, but 
I can’t go to the New Cut to look for them. The New Cut smells 
of cabbages and Salvation armies.” 

“ You'd much better come with us, father,” said Tom. ‘“ You 
know you will feel awfully lonely without us.” 

“T would sooner be lonely than live in that barrack in 
Grosvenor Square in January,” said he; “besides, the house will 
be full of models and clay. I believe we are all clay, and I don’t 
want to associate with models,” 
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“There will soon be clay models too,” added Tom. 
to work hard.” 

His father looked meditatively out of the window. The 
carriage had come round, and they were putting in the luggage. 

“Tf all men had to work and all women had to weep, every self- 
respecting man would cut his throat this moment, and every 
self-respecting woman would drown herself in her tears. Whata 
charming thing family parties would be, you know! Perhaps 
it’s right for you to work, though I don’t see why you should; 
but don’t let May weep. Ah, here she is! Well, good-bye: I 
suppose one or both of you will be coming down here soon.” 

May’s inclination had been to stop down in the country longer, 
but Tom represented that he really had to begin to work at once, 
and that no one in the world—not even himself—could work in 
the country. The Golden Age was going to return—the earth 
was again to be peopled with gods and goddesses; a shining 
procession was to begin to walk out of his studio. The grand 
style was possible. While the Hermes stood still and smiled at 
the baby on his arm nothing was impossible. Art ruled the 
world. He thought of the old paradox that nature copied art, 
and found that it contained its grain of truth. Until Turner 
painted golden liquid sunsets, they did not exist, or at any rate 
no one saw them, whereas now anyone who had seen a first-rate 
Turner could find one on any clear summer’s evening in the 
country; and until he saw the Hermes he did not know there 
were such people, but as a matter of fact he met half-a-dozen 
of them now in every street in London. They were there all 
the time, but one had to be taught how to see them. And he 
finished up with “ Ars longa.” 

This last argument appealed to May. Tom was ready to begin 
working ; it was criminal to delay. The herald of the Golden 
Age, the Iris who was to bring it down from heaven, was a 
statue of Demeter mourning for her lost child. Tom had already 
made a small clay sketch of it, and he could wait no longer. 
Besides, there was Wallingthorpe to be confuted. That eminent 
artist had used all his powers of eloquence in abuse, persuasion, 
and lament over Tom, who had heard him unmoved, and merely 
asked him as a personal favour to wait until he saw what could 
be done. Wallingthorpe talked about civilization and advance, 
and the torchlight procession of artists who ran and handed on 
the flaring brand from the one to the other until it reached the 
goal, The torch was in Tom’s hands, and instead of running on 
with it towards the goal, he was deliberately running backwards 
and laying it at the feet of Praxiteles. It was a Vandalism, 
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Tom roared with laughter over that brilliant tirade, and vowed 
he would make a heroic group, in which he himself was kneeling 
before Praxiteles and handing him the torch of Art, while 
Wallingthorpe in a frock coat and tall hat was trying to snatch 
it away. It was a fine subject. Many thanks for the suggestion. 

So May yielded, and paid farewell visits among all the old 
parishioners, and one snowy afternoon in January, as has been 
stated, they drove away from Applethorpe up to London, and 
Tom started his work as an artist seriously and with set purpose. 








Co the Canadian Sune. 


Srrone dancer from the court of Phebus, come! 
Swathed in thy sunbeam scarfs of golden hue. 
Of earthly loveliness thou art the sum— 


Ripe lip, dream eye, and every motion true 


To movement of the wind in cloud and tree. 
Here in our North shall blow thy yearly roses, 
To wreathe thee, as Aurora wreathes the sea, 


Ere thy admiring lord his smile discloses. 


Come! for the fern and orchid in the valleys 
Make gay the pathways for the children’s feet ; 
A haze of buds on upland forest dallies ; 


From pine-clad hills aroma rises sweet. 


Come! clash thy cymbals to the wood-bird’s tune, 
And be our guest, thou lusty laughing June. 


L. DovGattu. 
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Leigh Hunt. 


Lricu Hunt was one of the poets who have their portion of praise 
in this life. Such writers are not always unjustly treated; they 
had their day, and enjoyed their credit; they were listened to 
by their own generation, and pitched their voices for its hearing, 
but they have not Fame’s speaking-trumpet to reach our ears 
too. It would be rash to say that Joanna Baillie, Hayley, Southey, 
Bailey (I name them at random), did not deserve the reputation 
which they once enjoyed because they are little read, or less read, 
now. The Immortals will have their immortality, and those who 
have done some particular thing supremely well will sit at their 
feet. Readers will always be found for Cowper, Jane Austen, 
Sterne, Charles Lamb. But Charles Lamb’s friends—Leigh Hunt 
among them—are beginning to be forgotten, rather because they 
have gone out of fashion than for any better cause. 

I remember some thirty years ago, in the pleasant suburb of 
Kensington, gay with elm-trees and hedgerows, where some of the 
streets had only one side, and in which you often passed from 
rows of new drab-coloured houses to green fields and country 
lanes, a cottage facing the south, with a little gate in front of 
it, a bow window, a porch with creepers, a garden and trees at 
the back; and we were told that Jenny Lind once lived there. It 
has gone long ago; but whilst it stood it was the home of art and 
romance. It did not suit this spreading building age, but it 
served for beauty and use forty years ago. That cottage reminds 
me of the gentle suburban life of Leigh Hunt. He marked a 
moment in literature, the transition from the aristocracy to the 
democracy of letters. He was only a mortal, though ke lived 
with the Immortals ; but he has his place near them, and does not 
deserve to be altogether lost in the crowd. 

He was a vagabond of literature, a hack of genius. He wrote 
about everything: politics, economics, Shakespeare, Byron, Italy, 
scenery, art, the Quattro Poeti, the modern writers, actors, and 
singers, the drama, the stage. He wrote so rapidly and indis- 
criminately, turning out his articles as the baker turns out his 
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rolls, that the commonplace of the printer’s boy, waiting below 
for copy, might have been invented for him. 

Writing was as easy to him as talking—and how he talked, 
Carlyle and Hazlitt have told us. “He talked,” says Carlyle, 
“like a singing-bird. ... His talk was often literary, bio- 
graphical, autobiographical, wandering into criticism, reform of 
society, progress, etc., etc... . free, cheery, idly melodious as 
bird on high.” 

Hazlitt writes :— 


“ He has a fine vinous spirit about him, and tropical blood in his veins ; 
but he is better at his own table. He bas a great flow of pleasantry and 
delightful animal spirits; but his hits do not tell like Lamb’s—you 
cannot repeat them next day. ... He sits at the head of a party with 
great gaiety and grace; has an elegant manner and turn of features; is 


never at a loss—aliquando suflaminandus erat... laughs with great 
glee and good humour . . . understands the point of an equivoque or an 
observation immediately. ... If he have a fault, it is that he does not 


listen so well as he speaks, is impatient of interruption, and is fond of 
being looked up to, without considering by whom.” 


Leigh Hunt was not an immense talker like Coleridge and 
Carlyle, a wit like Rogers and Sydney Smith, an authority and 
an opinion like Johnson and Hallam, a detailer of reminiscences, 
a chronicler, an accepted critic of art and letters, an asker of 
questions, an arguer for victory—all acknowledged species in 
the category of talkers, and good in their place—but a talker 
who was never tedious, because he was always fluent and grace- 
ful, and talked with, not only to, his company. And when he sat 
down with his conversational pen to talk about his life, he was 
not ina hurry for the printer, and could call upon memory and 
imagination to reproduce the good company he had kept, and the 
memorable things which he had seen and heard. He gives us 
in his Autobiography, not only his own life, but what is the chief 
charm of a good biography, a picture of the time as well as the 
man. We should not care so much for even Boswell’s Johnson 
if we did not find him in the company of Burke, Goldsmith, Sir 
Joshua, and his other playmates. Hunt always kept good com- 
pany. He was the intimate friend of Shelley and Keats, above 
all, of Charles Lamb ; the associate of James and Horace Smith, 
of Fuseli, Campbell, Charles Mathews, Theodore Hook, and a 
score besides; of Byron, whose brilliancy scorched him, of 
Coleridge, whom he quizzed and admired, -of Wordsworth, whom 
he quizzed and respected. To have had such friends is a sufficient 
testimonial to his genius and his heart. 

_ We use the word “ genius” adyisedly. Leigh Hunt was a man 
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of genius, not a mere product of literature and cleverness. He 
had little creative power, not a high originality ; he reflected more 
than he invented; his experience was limited by the circum- 
stances of his life—the desk, the prison, the comfortless home— 
and wasted over too wide a field of letters. But two qualities 
put him above the ranks of journeymen, and give him a share in 
the laurels of genius: insight into the character of persons and 
literary works ; and vividness of expression, never staled by the 
daily habit of writing, nor diluted with vulgar sentiment. What 
makes Leigh Hunt delightful reading is his own grace of style— 
felt most when he is least conscious of it—his gaiety, his appre- 
ciation of character, his kindliness, and, above all, his gift of love 
and admiration for the dear friends, his superiors in genius, but 
not his superiors in humanity and generosity, and freedom from 
envy or jealousy. And it is due to him to remember that, though 
Keats, Shelley, and Lamb distanced him, he showed them the 
way over a new country. 

Since the object of this paper is to attempt some appreciation 
of Leigh Hunt’s character and personality, as well as of his 
place in literature, we will here try to recall something of the 
impression which he produced on those who knew him well. 
And first must come the picture drawn by Carlyle in his 
* Reminiscences’ :— 

“Dark complexion, . . . copious, clean, strong, black hair, beautifully- 
shaped head, tine, beaming, serious, hazel eyes, seriousness and intellect 
the main expression of his face. . . . He would lean on his elbow against 
the mantelpiece (fine, clean, elastic figure, too, he had, five feet ten or 
more) and look around him nearly in silence before taking leave for the 
night, ‘As if I were a Lar,’ said he once, ‘or permanent household god 
here!’ (such his polite, aerial-like way). Another time, rising from this 
Lar attitude, he repeated (voice very fine), as if in spirit of parody, yet 
with something of very sad perceptible, ‘While I to sulphurous and 


penal fire’ . . . as the last thing before vanishing. Poor Hunt! no more 
of him.” 


Elsewhere Carlyle speaks of him as having “a fine, chivalrous, 
gentlemanly carriage, polite, affectionate, respectful (especially 
to her), and yet so free and natural.” ... “A gifted, gentle, 
patient, and valiant human soul.” 

Trelawny found him “a gentleman and something more.” 
Emerson thought him and De Quincey “the finest mannered of 
all the English men of letters.” Lowell and Hawthorne enjoyed 
his company. William Bell Scott, who visited him at Chelsea 
with George Lewes, describes the old poet as he sat in his arm- 
chair by his frugal fireside, with his books, his piano, his bronze 
inkstand, and his pot of primroses—a “ mild, even-natured, and 
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unfortunate man,” talking still of Keats and Shelley, Fiesole, 
‘Kubla Khan’ and its author, and yet welcoming youthful promise. 
To Browning, when the public would neither read nor hear him, 
and to Rossetti, in his early essays in poetry, Leigh Hunt’s generous 
encouragement was worth something. 

Too much space is commonly given in biographies to parentage 
and origin. There is an inverted family pride, very little re- 
sembling that of Sir Walter Elliott of Kellynch, and based, 
unlike that, upon reason, which chronicles worth rather than 
nobility of blood, and sometimes pleases itself in finding in the 
vagaries of ancestors a justification for its own eccentricities. 
Partly in jest, partly with an idea that there may be something 
in it, Leigh Hunt, in his Autobiography, introduces us to ad- 
venturers in the New World, a Hebrew Professor at Oxford, 
Cavaliers driven (perhaps transported) to the West Indies by 
Cromwell, Irish Kings, a mythical “merchant theefe,” who 
fought against Sir Andrew Barton, and more authentically to a 
family of Barbadoes traders and clergymen, the last of whom, his 
father, had a narrow escape from being tarred and feathered at 
Philadelphia as a supporter of King George. It is easy to con- 
struct a pedigree by judicious selection of “pet ancestors.” 
Leigh Hunt had himself no great belief in pedigrees, and we 
need go no further back than his father, who turns up in London, 
after his Pennsylvanian adventures, a rhetorical and unorthodox 
clergyman, fond of good books, good company and good living, 
with something of a Charles Honeyman incapacity for meeting 
his creditors, “ always scheming, never performing,” a martyr for 
his opinions, and ill-consoled by a Loyalist pension of £100— 
which he soon mortgaged away—“ for the loss of seven or eight 
times as much in America.” 

The first room which Leigh Hunt remembered was a prison. 
“We struggled on,” he says, “ between quiet and disturbance, 
between placid readings”—his father had a fine voice and 
delivery, and delighted in reading aloud passages from old 
English divines—“ and frightful knocks at the door, and sickness, 
and calamity, and hopes, which hardly ever forsook us.” His 
bringing up was thus not unlike that of Sterne—adversity in 
a humorous shape—an education not pointing in the direction 
of the Roman or British virtues of economy, consistency and 
regularity, subordination of hope to foresight, and of whims to 
designs ; but likely to foster independence of thinking, animal 
spirits, that eutrapelia which Matthew Arnold translated as 
“elasticity,” and a readiness to turn to any form of intellectual 
interest which did not take the shape of business, or “ ticket and 
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label” this happy-go-lucky spirit “among the acquiescent.” 
Hope, rather of a Micawber character, sprang eternal in the 
breasts of the Hunts, and tempered the troubles into which a 
faulty arithmetic too often brought them. 

His mother was a woman of a tender heart and a fine spirit. 
Her son records how, on a winter day, she took off her flannel 
petticoat and gave it to a poor woman—a better deed than that 
of St. Martin, for he only gave half his cloak and got no harm, 
whereas she gave all her garment and was rheumatic ever after. 
“Saints have been made for charities no greater.” She stood 
at her husband’s side in all the vicissitudes of fortune which 
brought him lower and lower, changed her opinions with his, 
and took the consequences, in a time when to be a Unitarian or 
a Republican was unpopular and even dangerous. 

Leigh Hunt was sickly as a child, though he afterwards 
enjoyed good health, maintained by strict temperance. He was 
(he tells us) constitutionally timid, but had a stock of intellectual 
and moral courage which helped him to hold up his head among 
bigger and stronger boys at Christ’s Hospital, and which never 
forsook him. Courage of this kind has none of the gaiety of animal 
pugnacity. It is reflective, and combative on principle, not by 
temper, and it is apt to become pedantic and to be looked upon 
as conceited. Leigh Hunt’s martyrdoms always had a tinge of 
affectation, real or apparent, and we wonder why he should have 
chosen to go to prison when many a man as honest but more 
robust would have kept out. His natural gentleness, oddly 
combined with zeal for the oppressed, indignation at injustice, 
and a tender conscience, made him a political combatant on 
the unpopular side, and a sufferer in consequence. But we need 
not pity him too much, for he found a paradoxical pleasure in 
suffering, all the more, it may be, because his friends did not 
always see the need of it. 

Leigh Hunt and his brother were three times prosecuted for 
attacks upon the Government in the Examiner, and three times 
—at heavy cost to themselves—acquitted. The passage which at 
last brought down the rigours of the law upon him—not unjustly, 
for libel must take the consequences, nor yet unhappily, for the 
memory of George IV. has never got over it—runs as follows :— 


“ What person, unacquainted with the true state of the case, would 
imagine, in reading these astounding eulogies, that this ‘glory of the 
people’ was the subject of millions of shrugs and reproaches! that this 
‘protector of the arts’ had named a wretched foreigner his historical 
painter, in disparagement or in ignorance of the merits of his own 
countrymen! that this ‘Mecenas of the age’ patronised not a single 
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deserving writer! that this ‘ breather of eloquence’ could not say a few 
decent extempore words, if we are to judge, at least, from what he said to 
his regiment on its embarkation for Portugal! that this ‘conqueror of 
hearts’ was the disappointer of hopes! that this ‘exciter of desire’ 
(bravo! messieurs of the Post), this ‘Adonis in loveliness’ was a corpu- 
lent man of fifty! In short, this delightful, blissful, wise, pleasurable, 
honourable, virtuous, true and immortal prince was a violator of his word, 
a libertine over head and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the 
companion of gamblers and demireps, a man who has just closed half a 
century without one single claim on the gratitude of his country or the 
respect of posterity.” 





To prison he must go; and—which he had not foreseen—apart 
from his brother John, the sharer of his offence and its punish- 
ment. He tells the story of his gaol with much humour, though 
unconscious that the figure he himself presents is a trifle ridiculous. 
Charles Lamb’s admiration of it must have had a touch of irony. 
We cannot fancy him enjoying such a sentimental dungeon, or 
confusing fact and fiction as his friend did. 


“T papered the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling coloured 
with clouds and sky; the barred windows I screened with Venetian 
blinds ; and when my bookcases were set up, with their busts, and flowers 
and a pianoforte made their appearance, perhaps there was not a hand- 
somer room on that side of the water. . . . Charles Lamb declared there 
was no other such room, except in a fairy tale. ... But I possessed 
another surprise—which was a garden. There was a little yard outside 
the room, railed off from another belonging to a neighbouring yard. 
This yard I shut in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, bordered 
it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even contrived to have a 
grass plot. The earth I filled with flowers and young trees. There was 
an apple-tree, from which we managed to get a pudding the second year. 
As to my flowers, they were allowed to be perfect. Thomas Moore, who 
came to see me with Lord Byron, told me he had seen no such heart’s- 
ease. I bought the ‘ Parnaso Italiano’ while in prison,”—(it cost him £30, 
and ten years later he talked of selling it for half the sum, to buy bread) — 
“and used often to think of a passage in it while looking at this miniature 
piece of horticulture :— 


‘Mio picciol orto, 
A me sei vigna, e campo, e selva e prato.’—Baldi, 


‘ My little garden, 
To me thou’rt vineyard, field, meadow and wood.’ 


Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under an awning. In 
autumn my trellises were hung with scarlet-runners, which added to 
the flowery investment. I used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair and 
affect to think myself hundreds of miles away.” 


So complacent a temper sweetens adversity; and if Leigh 
Hunt had been a bachelor of private fortune, no one could have 
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objected to his amusing himself with a Cockney Arcadia. But 
when we hear that his wife with her eldest boy, not only 
shared this captivity, but that she actually gave birth to another 
child in these incongruous quarters, we are reminded, for all 
Dickens’ disclaimer, of Harold Skimpole, and inclined to think 
that if indeed Hunt was not in the novelist’s mind, the world was 
not very far wrong in seeing a likeness between the “amazing 
prisoner and invalid” who “issued out of a bower of roses,” and 
the sentimentalist of ‘Bleak House.’ 


“TI made him business proposals. I had him into my room. I 
said, ‘You are a man of business, I believe?’ He replied, ‘I am.’ 
‘Very well,’ said I, ‘then let us be business-like. Here is an inkstand, 
here are pens and paper, here are wafers. What do you want?’... In 
reply to this he made use of the figurative expression—which has some- 
thing Eastern about it—that he had never seen the colour of my money. 
‘My amiable friend, said I,‘I never have any money. I never know 
anything about money.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘what do you offer if I give 
you time?’ ‘My good fellow,’ said I, ‘I have no idea of time; but you 
say you are a man of business, and whatever you can suggest to be done, 
in a business-like way, with pen and ink and paper—and wafers, I am 
ready to do. Don’t pay yourself at another man’s expense (which is 
foolish), but be business-like. However he wouldn’t be, and there was 
an end of it.” 


Leigh Hunt had no sense either of time or of money—a grave 
fault, perhaps an unpardonable vice, in a man who had a wife 
and children depending upon him. As long as he lived he was 
thriftless and needy, a lender and a borrower, so generous that 
he could never afford to be just, bringing upon those whom he 
loved sincerely a constant burden of debt and care. How 
reprehensible this was he seems never to have felt (though he 
blames himself freely and light-heartedly); and if the reader of 
his Autobiography is disposed to feel sorry for Mrs. Hunt, it 
is not because her husband sets him the example. This was 
Leigh Hunt’s one vice, never amended nor actively repented of. 
Yet he had had his warning. _ It is pathetic to compare with 
each other the two following passages, and to see how clearly 
Leigh Hunt foresaw his danger, and how incapable he proved of 
escaping it :— 


“T have seen,” he writes in 1808, “so much of the irritabilities, or 
rather the miseries, accruing from want of a suitable income, and the 
best woman of her time was so worried and finally worn out with the 
early negligence of others in this respect, that if ever I was determined 
in anything it is to be perfectly clear of the world, and ready to meet the 
exigencies of a married life before I do marry; for I will not see a wife 
who loves me and is the comfort of my existence, afraid to speak to me of 
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money matters; she shall never tremble to hear a knock at the door, or 
to meet a quarter-day.” 


And in 1832 :— 


“T never hear a knock at the door . . . but I think somebody is coming 
to take me away from my family. Last Friday I was sitting down to 
dinner . . . when I was called away by a man who brought an execution 
into my house for forty shillings.” 


And it must have “tasted salt” to him to ask and receive 
a pension from the representatives of the prince whom he had 
so courageously if unwisely attacked in his hot youth. 

We do not excuse the selfishness which this unthrift argues. 
Leigh Hunt might have given a practical proof of his love for his 
wife and children if he had mastered his constitutional dislike to 
hard facts, and cultivated justice rather than sensibility. But we 
claim for him an exemption from other and more common forms 
of selfishness. His son attributes to him, as two especial charac- 
teristics, an excessive wish to abstain from causing pain, and 
an “ultra-conscientiousness ” which resulted in uncertainty of 
purpose; but though the consequence of this combination was too 
often a defective balance-sheet, in that affectionate family there 
seems to have been little thought of reparation or forgiveness due 
on the part of creditor or of debtor. Yet we feel that they might 
justly have complained of family interests postponed to those 
of friendship, of hard-earned money lightly spent, sudden and 
capricious change of domicile, long, painful and expensive journeys, 
sanguine schemes which cost money to begin and made none in 
the end, hospitality which could not be afforded, and generosity 
which gave out of an empty purse; errors which are severely 
judged by the hard English sense of justice, and rightly so. 
But he would have been easily forgiven by Uncle Toby and the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and Sir Roger and Squire Allworthy, and 
others of the dear ideal folk whom he liked nearly as well as his 
more substantial friends; and, we may be sure, by Charles Lamb 
himself, and by Shelley too. He never spared his labour, nor 
even his health. If he spent foolishly, he earned industriously. 
His gentleness and cheerfulness melted Carlyle, though well 
aware of the hugger-mugger, comfortless existence of his neigh- 
bour’s family. 

Released from prison, with a constitution injured by confine- 
ment and finances hopelessly confused, Leigh Hunt struggled on 
for some years, perhaps the happiest of his life, for he was a 
poet, young and hopeful, bringing out his poems, the ‘ Story 
of Rimini’ and ‘Foliage,’ and the Indicator, which contains 
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many of his most brilliant prose essays ; and he was enjoying the 
friendship and fighting the battles of Keats and Shelley. 

In 1821 came his visit to Italy, the rise and fall of his friend- 
ship with Byron, his ill-advised literary venture in that com- 
pany—the earthen pot with the pot of brass—Shelley’s death 
and lyric funeral—a period full of high thoughts and romantic 
fancies, only ill-starred because poets and their families must eat 
to live. 

The death of Shelley was an irreparable loss to the friend who 
not only returned his love, but looked to him in everything as 
benefactor and counsellor. Not only did Leigh Hunt never forget 
Shelley, but we may almost say that as long as he lived Shelley 
was never absent from his thought. 


“T cannot help thinking of him,” he writes, “as if he were alive as 
much as ever, so unearthly has he always appeared to me, and so 
seraphical a thing of the elements. . . .” 


And again :— 


“You see I write in spirits—I do so even though I never know what 
a mirthful thought is; but I think of dear, dear Shelley, and the want of 
his presence comes on me like a chill.” 


The bond which kept Byron and Hunt together was broken by 
Shelley’s death. Byron was tired of him, and Hunt had not 
the tact to leave him alone. We give Byron’s version of the 
estrangement rather than that of the other, for Leigh Hunt’s 
answer for himself is a weaker apology, and had better have 
remained unwritten :— 


“ Hunt’s letter is probably the exact piece of vulgar coxcombry you 
might expect from his situation. He is a good man, with some poetical 
elements in his chaos; but spoilt by the Christ-Church Hospital and a 
Sunday newspaper,—to say nothing of the Surrey jail, which conceited 
him into a martyr.... But Leigh Hunt is a good man and a good 
father—see his Odes to all the Masters Hunt; a good husband—see his 
Sonnet to Mrs. Hunt; a good friend—see his Epistles to different people ; 
a great coxcomb, and a very vulgar person in everything about him. But 
that’s not his fault, but of circumstances.” 


Again, though with no direct allusion to Hunt, he writes :— 


“The pity of these men is that they never lived in high life nor in 
solitude ; there is no medium for the knowledge of the busy or the still 
world. . . . If admitted into high life for a season, it is merely as spectators 
—they form no part of the mechanism thereof. Now Moore and I, the 
one by circumstances, and the other by birth, happened to be free of the 
corporation, and to have entered into its pulses and passions, guarum partes 
Suimus.” 
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Well might Shelley say, “The vulgarity of rank and fashion is 
as gross, in its way, as that of poverty,” and “Byron has many 
generous and exalted qualities, but the canker of aristocracy wants 
to be cut out.” 

Byron was to some extent in the right. Leigh Hunt was a 
vain man, whose self-assertion was sometimes exaggerated ; he 
was a modest man, whose modesty is partly that of one who is 
not sure of himself, and does not always know what is a liberty 
and what an acceptable freedom; and modesty and vanity 
together made him sensitive and apt to take offence. It is 
almost incredible that he should have misunderstood Napier’s 
request for a “gentleman-like” article, as a sneer at his birth; 
and when Macaulay put the matter right, Leigh Hunt showed 
as little dignity in his prompt reconciliation as in his unnecessary 
offence. 

He was, indeed, seldom dignified. In his crusade against 
English laws and institutions he suggests to us Don Quixote 
mounted on Sancho’s ass. His appreciation of his own deeds 
and sufferings is sometimes petty; his mention of the great is 
sometimes vulgar. On paper he could be as impudent as 
Monckton Milnes, without the fan and high spirits which com- 
mended impudence in that exuberant humorist. This want of 
taste was partly a natural defect, but much more the result of too 
early praise, followed by illiberal detraction and savage abuse. 
Such treatment might have poisoned all the honey on Hybla ; 
but Leigh Hunt became neither sour nor bitter. 

We return to the Autobiography, a work which no one can read 
without loving, or at least liking, the author. He was a master 
of the art of portrait-painting—clear, humorous and sympathetic. 
Where, for instance, shall we find a more graceful and vivid 
representation of the tragic and the comic muse than in these 
sketches of Pasta and Mrs. Jordan ? 

(Pasta).—* She was a great tragic actress, and her singing, in point of 
force, tenderness and expression, was equal to her acting. All noble 
passions belonged to her, and her very scorn seemed equally noble, for 
it trampled only on what was mean. 

“When she measured her enemy from head to foot, in ‘ Tancredi,’ you 
really felt for the man at seeing him so reduced to nothingness... . 
And when, in the part of Medea, she looked on the children she was about 
to kill, and tenderly parted their hair, and seemed to mingle her very 
eyes in lovingness with theirs, uttering at the same time notes of the 
most wandering and despairing sweetness, every gentle eye melted into 
tears. ... Perfect truth, graced by idealism, was the secret of Pasta’s 
greatness. She put truth first always; and in so noble and sweet a mind 
grace followed it as a natural consequence.” 

(Mrs. Jordan).—“ In comedy Nature had never been wanting; and there 
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was one comic actress who was nature herself, in one of her most genial 
forms. This was Mrs. Jordan; who, though she was neither beautiful, nor 
handsome, nor even pretty, nor accomplished, nor ‘a lady,’ nor anything 
conventional or comme il faut whatsoever, yet was so pleasant, so cordial, 
so natural, so full of spirits, so healthily constituted in mind and body, 
had such a shapely leg withal, so charming a voice, and such a happy and 
happy-making expression of countenance, that she appeared something 
superior to all those requirements of acceptability, and to hold a patent 
from Nature herself for our delight and good opinion. . . . 

“She made even Methodists love her. A touching story is told of her 
apologising to a poor man of that persuasion for having relieved him. 
He had asked her name, and she expressed a hope that he would not feel 
offended when the name was told him. On hearing it the honest 
Methodist shed tears of pity and admiration, and trusted that he could 
do no wrong in begging a blessing on her head. . . . Mrs. Jordan was 
inimitable in exemplifying the consequences of too much restraint in ill- 
educated country girls, in romps, in hoydens, and in wards on whom the 
mercenary have designs. She wore a bib and tucker and pinafore with a 
bouncing propriety fit to make the boldest spectator alarmed at the idea 
of bringing such a household responsibility on his shoulders. To see 
her, when thus attired, shed blubbering tears for some disappointment, 
and eat all the while a great thick slice of bread and butter, weeping 
and moaning and munching, and eyeing at every bite the part she 
meant to bite next, was a lesson against will and appetite worth a 
hundred sermons.” 


His portrait of Wordsworth is full of humour, and the malice 
which inspires it was not incompatible with genuine admiration :— 


“Mr. Wordsworth, whom Mr. Hazlitt designated as one that would 
have had the wide circle of his humanities made still wider, and a good 
deal more pleasant, by dividing a little more of his time between his lakes 
in Westmoreland and the hotels in the metropolis, had a dignified 
manner, with a deep and roughish, though not unpleasing voice, and 
an exalted mode of speaking. He had a habit of keeping his left hand 
in the bosom of his waistcoat, and in this attitude, except when he turned 
round to take one of the subjects of his criticism from the shelves (for 
his contemporaries were there also), he sat dealing forth his eloquent, but 
hardly catholic, judgments. In his ‘father’s house’ there were not 
‘many mansions. He was as sceptical on the merits of all kinds of 
poetry but one as Richardson was on those of the novels of Fielding. 

“Under the study in which my visitor and I were sitting was an arch- 
way leading to a nursery ground; a cart happened to go through it 
while I was inquiring whether he would take any refreshment, and he 
uttered in so lofty a voice the words, ‘ Anything which is going forward,’ 
that I felt inclined to ask him whether he would take a piece of the cart. 
Lamb would certainly have done it. 

* * » Saal o *” 

“ Walter Scott said that the eyes of Burns were the finest he ever saw. 
I cannot say the same of Mr. Wordsworth’s; that is, not in the sense of 
the beautiful, or even of the profound. But certainly I never beheld 
eyes that looked so inspired or supernatural. They were like fires, half- 
burning, half-smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard, and 
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seated at the further end of two caverns. One might imagine Ezekiel or 
Isaiah to have had such eyes. The finest eyes, in every sense of the 
word, which I have ever seen in a man’s head (and I have seen many fine 
ones) are those of Thomas Carlyle.” 


Every word that Leigh Hunt wrote about Keats and Shelley is 
worth reading. This “ matchless fireside companion,” as Lamb 
called him, had, beyond all other points of genius, the genius 
of friendship. No man ever chose his friends more worthily, 
nor loved them more, nor was better loved in return. 


“Keats and I might have been taken for friends of the old stamp, 
between whom there was no such thing even as obligation, except the 
pleasure of it. I could not love him as deeply as I did Shelley. That 
was impossible. But my affection was only second to the one which I 
entertained for that heart of hearts. Keats, like Shelley himself, enjoyed 
the usual privilege of greatness with all whom he knew, rendering it 
delightful to be obliged by him, and an equal, and not greater, delight to 
oblige. It was a pleasure to his friends to have him im their houses, and 
he did not grudge it. When ‘Endymion’ was published he was living at 
Hampstead with his friend Charles Armitage Brown, who attended him 
most affectionately through a severe illness, and with whom, to their 
great mutual enjoyment, he had taken a journey into Scotland. The 
lakes and mountains of the North delighted him exceedingly. He beheld 
them with an epic eye. Afterwards he went into the South, and luxuri- 
ated in the Isle of Wight. On Brown’s leaving home a second time to 
visit the same quarter, Keats, who was too ill to accompany him, came to 
reside with me, when his last and best volume of poems appeared, con- 
taining ‘Lamia,’ ‘Isabella,’ the ‘Eve of St. Agnes, and the noble 
fragment of ‘Hyperion.’ I remember Lamb’s delight and admiration on 
reading this book; how pleased he was with the designation of Mercury 
as ‘the star of Lethe’ (rising, as it were, and glittering as he came upon 
that pale region), and the fine, daring anticipation in that passage of the 
second poem :— 


“So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence.’ 


“So also the description, at once delicate and gorgeous, of Agnes 
praying beneath the painted window. The public are now well acquainted 
with those and other passages, for which Persian kings would have filled 
a poet's mouth with gold.” 


Of Charles Lamb he writes : — 


“ As his frame, so was his genius. It was as fit for thought as could 
be, and equally as unfit for action; and this rendered him melancholy, 
apprehensive, humorous, and willing to make the best of everything as 
it was, both from tenderness of heart and abhorrence of alteration. His 
understanding was too great to admit an absurdity; his frame was not 
strong enough to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to strong con- 
trasts was the foundation of his humour, which was that of a wit at once 
melancholy and willing to be pleased. He would beard a superstition 
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and shudder at the old phantasm while he did it. One could have 
imagined him cracking a jest in the teeth of a ghost and then melting 
into thin air himself, out of sympathy with the awful. His humour and 
his knowledge both were those of Hamlet, of Moliére, of Carlin, who 
shook a city with laughter, and, in order to divert his melancholy, was 
recommended to go and hear himself,” 


Of Shelley, ‘ Leontius’ (as Shelley called him) says—but the 
whole book is full of love and regret for his dearest friend :— 


“ He was like a spirit that had darted out of its orb and found itself 
in another world. I used to tell him that he had come from the planet 
Mercury. When I heard of the catastrophe that overtook him it seemed 
as if this spirit, not sufficiently constituted like the rest of the world to 
obtain their sympathy, yet gifted with a double portion of love for all 
living things, had been found dead in a solitary corner of the earth, its 
wings stiffened, its warm heart cold—the relics of a misunderstood nature, 
slain by the ungenial elements.” 


And in his ‘ Imagination and Fancy’ :— 


“A man idolised by his friends, studious, temperate, of the gentlest 
life and conversation, and willing to have died to do the world a service. 
For my part I never can mention his name without a transport of love 
and gratitude. I rejoice to have partaken of his cares, and to be both 
suffering and benefiting from him at this moment; and whenever I think 
of a future state, and of the great and good Spirit that must pervade it, 
one of the first faces I humbly hope to see there is that of the kind and 
impassioned man whose intercourse conferred on me the title of the 
friend of Shelley. ... 

“Shelley . .. might well call himself Ariel. All the more enjoying 
part of his poetry is Ariel—the delicate yet powerful spirit, jealous of 
restraint, yet able to serve; living in the elements and the flowers; 
treading the ‘ooze of the salt deep,’ and running ‘on the sharp wind of 
the North’; feeling for creatures unlike himself; ‘flaming amazement’ on 
them, too, and singing exquisitest songs. Alas! and he suffered for years, 
as Ariel did in the cloven pine; but now he is out of it, and serving the 
purposes of Beneficence with a calmness befitting his knowledge and 
his love.” 


And of Coleridge :— 


“Coleridge was as little fitted for action as Lamb, but on a different 
account. His person was of a good height, but as sluggish and solid as 
the other’s was light and fragile. He had, perhaps, suffered it to look 
old before its time for want of exercise. . . . Nevertheless there was 
something invincibly young in the look of his face. It was round and 
fresh-coloured, with agreeable features and an open, indolent, good- 
natured mouth. This boylike expression was very becoming in one who 
dreamed and speculated as he did when he was really a boy, and who 
passed his life apart from the rest of the world with a book and his 
flowers. His forehead was prodigious—a great piece of placid marble— 
and his fine eyes, in which all the activity of his mind seemed to concen- 
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trate, moved under it with a sprightly ease, as if it was pastime to them 
to carry all that thought.... 

“His room looked upon a delicious prospect of wood and meadow, 
with coloured gardens under the window, like an embroidery to the 
mantle. I thought, when I first saw it, that he had taken up his 
dwelling-place like an abbot. Here he cultivated his flowers, and had a set 
of birds for his pensioners, who came to breakfast with him. He might 
have been taking his daily stroll up and down, with his black coat and 
white locks, and a book in his hand, and was a great acquaintance of the 
little children. His main occupation, I believe, was reading. He loved 
to read old folios, and to make old voyages with Purchas and Marco Polo, 
the seas being in good visionary condition, and the vessel well stocked with 
botargoes.” 


Such portrait-painting as this is as good in its straightforward 
vision as the best bits of Carlyle. Here is no elaborate piecing 
out of impressions to make up a paragraph, but the natural 
expression of a clear and true mental picture. 

Much of Leigh Hunt’s prose was written for the day, and 
meant to be forgotten to-morrow. His‘ Men, Women and Books,’ 
the transcriptions from Italian romances, the ‘Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla’ (set off by Doyle’s delightful illustrations), 
and the ‘Wit and Humour,’ served the purpose for which they 
were written, and may now be left on the shelf. The ‘ Essays’ 
remain, and have much of the felicity of the Autobiography. As 
an essayist, Hunt will bear comparison with Hazlitt, if not with 
Lamb himself; though, indeed, it is only fair to remember that 
Hunt, Hazlitt, and Lamb did not copy one another, but used a 
common language. 

It seems strange, nowadays, that Leigh Hunt, as a poet, should 
have been reckoned as the rival, if not the equal, of Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Shelley. We would rather rank him, as a poet, with 
Lamb and Barry Cornwall. But he was one of the leaders of the 
natural school—a literary pre-Raphaelite or pre-Popeite, taking 
his starting-point from Dryden. He and his school were poets of 
fancy—neither romanticists nor classicists; realists in a sense, but 
not students of the facts at their feet, like Crabbe or Words- 
worth ; and their departure from the well-worn ways of poetry 
brought them praise and blame, rather on account of their 
common principles than in proportion to their comparative merits 
as poets. It isso in the case of every new movement; the final 
verdict—if there be such a thing—is given by a later generation, 
which is not affected by the jealousies and friendships of 
to-day. 

Leigh Hunt had good authority for thinking himself a poet. 
His detractors in the Quarterly called him the “ hierophant of the 
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new school of Cockney poetry,” and spoke of Keats as his “ simple 
neophyte and copyist.” The Whig reviewers, while they 
lectured him for affectation, negligence, and vulgar diction, 
awarded him the praise of “ genuine poetry,” “ grace and spirit,” 
and “infinite beauty and delicacy.” The ‘Story of Rimini’ was 
much admired at the time; Byron commended it warmly; and 
Scott, gossiping in Murray’s shop, put the volume into his 
pocket. Shelley praised “The Nymphs,” one of the pieces in 
‘Foliage,’ as “ truly poetical, in the intense and emphatic sense 
of the word.” Robert Browning many years later wrote: “I 
have always venerated you as a poet. I believe your poetry to 
be sure of its eventual reward.” 

It would be easy to make a selection from Leigh Hunt’s poems 
which would find an honourable place in a ‘ Parnaso Britannico.’ 
The poem by which he will be remembered is “Abou Ben 


Adhem,” which, well known as it is, may be here transcribed 
once more :— 


“Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase!— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold; 
Exceeding fear had made Ben Adhem bold; 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou?’ The Vision raised his head, 
And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answer’d, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine one?’ said Adhem. ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, if 
But cheerily still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, |) 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 
The Angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 
He came again with a great wakening light, 
And show’d the names whom Love of God had blest, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


But the “Chorus of Flowers,” the “Grasshopper and the 
Cricket,” or the following passage from the ‘Story of Rimini,’ i 
will give a better idea of his style and its merits :— 


“One day—’twas on a summer afternoon, 
When airs and gurgling brooks are best in tune, 
And grasshoppers are loud, and day-work done, 
And shades have heavy outlines in the sun— 
The princess came to her accustom’d bower 
To get her, if she could, a soothing hour, 
Trying, as she was used, to leave her cares 
Without, and slumberously enjoy the airs, 
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And the low-talking leaves, and that cool light 

The vines let in, and all that hushing sight 

Of closing wood seen through the opening door, 
And distant plash of waters tumbling o’er, 

And smell of citron blooms, and fifty luxuries more.” 


So far the theme is not too high for our poet; but when we 
approach the catastrophe, we wonder that he should have had the 
courage to transcribe into his pale water-colours the tremendous 
encaustic of Dante—a poet, too, with whom he was so little in 
sympathy as to call him “the great but infernal Dante, whom I 
am inclined to worship one minute and send him to his own devil 
the next.” 

When all is said, it may be admitted that his poetry will 
not survive. His reputation was won, as he himself confessed, 
too early and too easily; and our age has been taught by 
Tennyson and Browning to disparage fluency and admire fulness 
of thought or perfection of manner. The generation of Byron, 
Scott and Rogers allowed a larger dilution of sense and style, 
and was more tolerant of commonplace; and when the turn of 
fluency comes again, it will not be worth while to disinter Leigh 
Hunt’s flowing numbers and breezy sentiment. It is enough for 
his credit if a few poems be remembered to show what a fine 
poetical sense was his, tinctured with Keats and Shelley, Spenser 
and Ariosto, as his prose was tinctured with Lamb, Addison and 
Steele. His verse, though neither decp nor strong, is delicate, 
fresh, sunshiny and original. He could, as Professor Dowden says, 
“have passed his whole life writing eternal new stories in verse, 
part grave, part gay, of no great length, but ‘just sufficient,’ as 
he himself writes, ‘to vent the pleasure with which I am stung 
on meeting some touching adventure, and which haunts me till 
I can speak of it somehow.’ ” 

He turned the thoughts of English poets towards Chaucer, 
Spenser and Dryden, and in so doing purified his native tongue, 
whilst he enriched it with echoes of Italy. He was an impor- 
tant element in shaping the course of Keats and Shelley. To him, 
more than to anyone else, is due that modern study of Italian 
literature which was caught up and carried on by Landor, Tenny- 
son and the Brownings, and has borne other fruit in the study 
of Dante, and the poets whom Rossetti taught us to know. And 
indeed it is not far-fetched to put down to his score something 
of that international feeling which took shape in Mr. Gladstone’s 
attack upon the Bourbon misgovernment at Naples, and the 
sympathy of this Government and nation with Italy in the War 
of Independence in 1859 and 1860. Italy to Leigh Hunt was a 
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poetical expression ; but his latest thoughts were of her redemp- 
tion, and he would have rejoiced, had he lived so long, to follow 
the career of Cavour and Garibaldi, and welcome Victor Emmanuel 
as liberator and king. 

Leigh Hunt was a true poet, if a small one, which is more 
than can be said of many of the craft who nowadays are so 
numerous and so unnecessary. In verse and in prose he spoke 
to his contemporaries, anticipating and answering their thought ; 
and poetry which does this, though it may perish, has sweetened 
and elevated the life of its own time and increased “ the 
gladness of the world,” like the plays, the pictures, the con- 
versations, the loves and friendships of those whose eyes have 
long since sunk into their orbits. Poor Yorick did not live in 
vain, though his lips can charm no more. The greatest, 
perhaps the best, part of our lives is made up of perishing 
trifles ; and Leigh Hunt, whose self-conceit was always bounded 
by modesty, would never have claimed or desired for himself 
the immortality of the half-dozen great wits with whom he was 
privileged to consort. 

If Leigh Hunt’s own works fall short of his aspirations, and 
posterity is willing to let them die, it should not be forgotten 
that he was the pioneer in poetry to Keats, in prose to Lamb; 
and that amongst the priesthood of freedom he holds a place by 
the side of Coleridge, Shelley, and those less transcendental 
patriots who prepared the English nation for the peaceful 
revolution of 1832, “in that patient and irreconcilable enmity 
with domestic and political tyranny and imposture (as Shelley 
wrote), which the tenor of his life had illustrated.” 

Nursed and brought up in adversity, “not understanding 
markets,” incapable of resisting the impulse which made him 
spend weeks and months in writing plays that were never acted, 
or damned on the first night (though he had some legitimate 
dramatic successes), still-born poems, and a mass of literature 
which was ill paid, or of which the expenses exceeded the returns, 
Leigh Hunt was never prosperous, and for the most part miserably 
poor. He was always in debt, and often absolutely penniless; he 
sometimes wanted even bread. 

The death of one son and the misconduct of another did not 
make him misanthropic. In the midst of hardships and mistakes 
his home was not unhappy. Here were no Byron storms, no 
Carlyle moroseness, no Shelley amours and desertions, no Coleridge 
cloud-walking; all was sociable, gay and genial. He did not 
understand the give-and-take of life; he took adversity too 
lightly, and prosperity with too little of its responsibilities. 
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But nothing worse can be charged to him ; and in his daily inter- 
course we may be certain that the balance of good done and 
pleasure given was not to be measured by a pecuniary standard. 
His spiritual and charitable balance far outweighed his worldly 
deficits ; and where this is the case it requires no great charity 
to give him the name of a good and honest man. 

His best epitaph is the dedication to the ‘ Cenci ’ :— 


“Had I known a person more highly endowed than yourself with all 
that it becomes a man to possess, I had solicited for this work the orna- 
ment of his name. One more gentle, honourable, innocent, and brave; 
one of more exalted toleration for all who do and think evil; one who 
knows better how to receive and how to confer a benefit, though he must 
ever confer far more than he can receive; one of simpler and, in the 
highest sense of the word, of purer life and manners, I never knew; and 
I had already been fortunate in friendships when your name was added 
to the list.” 


F. Warre Cornisi. 
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“Usque ad Mortem.” 


A STORY OF CHINA. 


Tres were troublous in the province of Si-chuen. One of those 
waves of turbulent excitement, which seem periodically to agitate 
the mind of the Chinese populace, was at its height, and as usual 
found vent in outbreaks of violence against the ‘‘ Yung kwoitse,” 
the “foreign devils.” Several native Christians and a European 
missionary had been murdered, and a British gunboat had been 
ordered to Chun-ching, the “Treaty port” furthest up the 
Yantse, that its overawing presence might prevent further 
outrage and strengthen the hands of the acting consul in the 
protection of foreigners. 

Higher up the Yantse than Chun-ching by about fifty miles, 
and just clear of the outskirts of a town, there stood a house with 
a balcony overlooking the river, and only separated from the 
water’s edge by a short stretch of garden, and a bank of gravel. 

On the balcony two Englishmen lay stretched out in bamboo 
deck-chairs, smoking. They were brothers, Robert and Dick 
Aylesford. Robert was “in tea,” and had been resident in China 
for the last twelve years; Dick Aylesford was a ship’s doctor, and 
while his vessel was repairing damage in Hong Kong harbour, he 
had seized the opportunity to get a glimpse of the interior of the 
country. In the room behind them a lamp was burning, and 
enough of its light fell upon the balcony to deepen by contrast 
the outside shadows. 

“ Just listen to those beggars,” Robert remarked, as a confused 
babel of sound came down the river on the still air of the night. 
“T wonder what mischief the turbulent rascals are bent on now!” 

Some fresh cause of excitement was at work in the town, and to 
Dick, who was fresh to everything Chinese, there was something 
strangely outlandish and disquieting in the sound. He took upa 
revolver from the little table at his elbow and wondered, as he 
pointed the weapon at an imaginary enemy, what it would feel 
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like to be shooting down men in grim earnest. That it might 
come to this was a possibility not entirely remote, and there was 
an unwonted gravity on the faces and in the tones of the two 
brothers. ° 

“Tf Danprés hasn’t come by six o'clock to-morrow morning, 
shall you wait for him any longer?” Dick asked, as he looked 
along the barrel of the revolver. 

“T would if I thought there was the slightest chance of his 
coming,” the elder brother replied, “but I don’t. Either he 
can not or will not come, or else he would have been here before 
this.” 

“But still you think it necessary to wait till to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“ Well, you see,” Robert answered, “I know that Danprés got 
my message in which I warned him that things were getting 
mighty hot here, and that if he wished to preserve his life for 
future service to his Church, he had better seek safety for a time 
under the wgis of the French consul at Chun-ching. I told him 
that the few other Europeans in the place had already made their 
exodus, and that we intended to follow them down stream in the 
sampan. I mentioned six o’clock to-morrow morning as the latest 
time to which we intended to defer our departure, so I feel that 
we ought to treat that asa pledge that we will not start before 
that time. The mere fact that Danprés is not an Englishman 
makes me the more scrupulous. I would rather run any risk than 
that it should be said that an Englishman had done anything in 
the least like desertion of a Frenchman; though, at the same 
time, I am much afraid our waiting will be useless, and I wish 
now that I had named an earlier time for our start.” 

Danprés was a Roman Catholic missionary, whose acquaintance 
they had made in the course of a journey on one of the river 
steamers. They had been much struck by the speech and manner 
of the young priest, who at that time was setting out on his first 
missionary enterprise. There was something which won both 
respect and liking in the deep earnestness and the courteous 

gentle manners of the Frenchman. Robert would gladly have 
seen him in safety again, but his mind misgave him, and indeed, 
if he had but known it, Danprés’ short ministry had already come 
to an end, and even while the Englishmen awaited his coming, 
his mutilated head, with those of some half-dozen of his Chinese 
converts, was hanging in hideous mockery from the roof of the 
little inland mission-house. 

“Harding has got all the things packed into the sampan, hasn’t 
he?” Dick asked. 
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“Yes, as far as the boat is concerned we might start any 
moment. I like Harding’s pluck in sticking to us,’ Robert 
continued. ‘He was perfectly free to go down in the junk with 
the other people yesterday. I told him that I considered that 
neither his duty to the firm, nor to me personally, made it for a 
moment incumbent on him to share the risk which you and I 
chose to run ourselves.” 

“But he preferred to wait for us?” 

“Yes. He said that as there seemed to be a chance of a 
scrimmage, he should certainly stay for it, so of course I was very 
glad to have him.” 

“ He is certainly a plucky fellow,” Dick answered; “the right 
sort of man to have on your side in a row, and his presence 
is especially valuable now that all the rascally coolies have 
deserted.” 

A fresh hubbub rose on the still air, and a red glare on the 
clouds over one part of the town marked the spot where the 
Chinese incendiaries had set fire to a house till lately tenanted by 
Europeans. The noise gradually died down to an indistinct 
murmur, and the wash and swirl of the river again became the 
dominant sound on the night. The stars were hidden by a veil 
of cloud, and not a breath of air was stirring to relieve the sultry 
heat. The river with its monotonous gurgle seemed to be the 
only thing moving, save that now and again a pale glimmer of 
lightning flickered for a few instants on the distant horizon 
beyond the further bank, and then died out, leaving behind an 
intensified sense of gloom. There was a dull, thunderous 
oppression in the atmosphere that weighed on the spirits. The 
night seemed vaguely ominous of something evil, and the electric 
tension in the air caused a nervous discomfort, an indefinable 
sense of physical and mental unrest. 

“T shall be most unspeakably glad to get away from this 
climate for a time and to see England and home again.” 

Dick answered only by a sigh. 

“You are thinking that we have got to get safely away 
from this place before we need talk of getting home,” Robert 
continued. 

“T suppose we have,” Dick answered, “but that wasn’t why I 
sighed; only I was thinking that the idea of returning to 
England is hardly so attractive to me as it is to you.” 

“T suppose it can hardly be so attractive,” the elder brother 
replied. “It is only a few months since you were last at home, 
and I have been away for nearly twelve years. Besides,’—a 
bright smile broke on Robert’s face, and he assumed a half-jocular 
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tone as a cover for the real feeling to which he was shy of giving 
explicit expression—“ you haven’t got an affectionate wife 
awaiting your return, for the light of whose eyes your soul 
languisheth.” 

“You see,” Dick went on in pursuance of his own thoughts, 
rather than in answer to his brother’s last remarks, “my engage- 
ment with the P. & O. was only to take another man’s place for 
the voyage out and home, and it terminates on my arrival in 
England. As to what I am going to do afterwards, I haven’t an 
idea. I’m afraid I haven’t been much of a success, either pro- 
fessionally or otherwise.” 

“You have plenty of time before you,” Robert answered. 
“You are only twenty-nine, and you always had twice as much 
brains as I had. Do you remember when we were at school 
together the sort of things the masters used to put in our reports? 
I was ‘dull and plodding,’ while they all said you might do 
brilliantly if only you were not so erratic, and had more steadiness.” 

“Yes,” Dick replied, “they always used to say that I was very 
promising, but by Jove you have made a better fist of life since!” 

There was a distant rumble of thunder from beyond the dreary 
stretch of rice fields on the other side of the river, and Robert was 
glad of the occasion to give a fresh turn to their conversation. 
He was fond of Dick, who in many ways was a very good fellow, but 
there was no denying that his career so far had sadly disappointed 
the hopes which had been founded upon him as the brilliant 
member of the family. Moreover, though he had never openly 
confessed it, Robert suspected that there was a sentimental reason 
for the slight bitterness in his brother’s tone, and he did not 
want to rub an old sore. 

“ T wish the storm would come quickly,” he said, “if there is 
going to be a storm; this atmosphere is so fearfully headachy 
and oppressive. It will be perfect bliss to feel a cool sea breeze 
on one’s face once more,” he went on, as in imagination he started 
on the homeward voyage. Then, with the privilege of thought, 
he imagined himself at the end of the journey, and tried to 
reconstruct the home drawing-room in his mind, as he re- 
membered it from long ago. 

“ What sort of wall-paper have they got in the drawing-room 
now?” 

“Blue, with a faint nondescript pattern and a dado,” Dick 
answered, “I expect you will find the place very much altered. 
The old table is gone, and the piano has been moved to the left 
side of the fireplace. The tiger-skin you sent home used to lie 
before the hearth, but it was banished to near the window because 
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the mater got the idea that it might collect insects and peppered 
it, and then the governor complained that he couldn’t read his 
book in peace in the evening for the sneezing of Mabel’s pug.” 

“So Mabel has set up a pug!” Robert rejoined. ‘ She must be 
quite grown up now, but I can’t help thinking of her as still a 
child in short frocks.” 

They continued to talk of home, vieing with each other in recol- 
lection of incidents from bygone childish days, till at last Robert 
suggested that it would be well for one of them to endeavour to 
get some sleep. 

It had been agreed that some sort of a look-out should be kept 
till morning, and that the two Aylesfords and the clerk, Harding, 
should take it in turns to act as sentry. 

“ Harding will come up presently,” Robert remarked. “ He had 
some job that he wanted to do before starting, and I asked him 
to join us when he had got it done.” 

“You had better retire first,” Dick said. “I couldn’t go to 
sleep if I tried, and you look tired out.” 

“T am,” Robert answered ; “this sort of weather always gives 
me a headache.” 

He retired with languid movements into the room behind, and 
lay down on the couch in his clothes, first shading the lamp so 
that its light should not fall upon his face, and laying his revolvers 
where they would be ready to hand in case of an alarm. He was 
soon fast asleep. Dick lighted a fresh cheroot, and sat looking 
out on the night, from time to time listening intently to hear 
if there were any indications of fresh movement in the town. 
Once a rustling in the bushes below made him cock his revolver 
and wait with quickened pulse for the appearance of an enemy, 
but it was only some small animal on the prowl, and he resumed 
his chair with relief. The oppression of the air was not lightened, 
but the storm was shifting round the compass without drawing to 
a head. 

Dick had been alone for perhaps an hour when Harding joined 
him. He saw at once from the expression of the clerk’s face that 
he was alarmed or excited about something. 

“ What is it, Harding ?” 

Harding took the vacant chair by Dick’s side and spoke in low, 
earnest tones. 

“T have just seen Liu-Tcheng, sir.” 

“Which was Liu-Tcheng ?” 

“He was the cook, sir, and had been with Mr. Aylesford longer 
than any of the rest. He said that he would have liked to stay 
when the other servants ran away, but he didn’t dare to. I 
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believe this was true, for he always seemed to be attached to your 
brother, and he came back just now on the sly to warn us that 
the Chinese have sworn to have the life and burn the house of 
every foreign devil in the district. He says it is certain we 
shall be attacked to-night, and that we had better get away at 
once.” 

“Good God!” Dick exclaimed. “But I don’t think my brother 
will leave before to-morrow morning without the Frenchman. I 
will go and wake him, and then we can decide what to do.” 

tobert was still asleep, but the heat of the night made his 
slumber uneasy. As he approached, Dick could hear him mutter- 
ing in his sleep. He caught the word “Evie,” the name of 
Robert’s wife, and a smile flitted across the sleeper’s face, but the 
rest was undistinguishable. 

“Poor old Bob, he thinks he is back home again!” Dick said to 
himself as he looked down at his brother and stretched out his 
hand to wake him. He drew his hand back again as the dawning 
of a sudden idea made him pause and sent a curious thrill through 
his whole being. 

He stepped noiselessly out on to the balcony again. 

“Did Liu-Tcheng say how long it is likely to be before these 
Chinamen make their attack ?” 

“He said they might come any time after about half-an-hour,” 
Harding answered. 

“And that was about five minutes ago?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“About twenty-five minutes,” Dick said to himself. There 
was a strange tingling at the roots of his hair, and his heart beat 
with great nervous throbs as he tried to concentrate every 
particle of his mind on the most momentous decision he had ever 
been called upon to make. His decision had to be quickly 
taken, for the minutes were precious, and soon it would be too 
late. 

“Tl do it,” he said to himself; “God grant I may be right! 
Listen to me, Harding,” he said, turning again to the clerk; 
“if I wake my brother now he will insist on waiting for Danprés, 
and that probably means death to us all three. I am going to 
give him no choice in the matter. There is the boat, and Chun- 
ching is fifty miles down the river. You will take him there, 
and I shall stay here to redeem his promise to Danpres.” 

“ But——” Harding began to object. 

“T shall drug him, don’t you see, 


” 


Dick interrupted, im- 

patiently; “chloroform. I can do it without waking him. He 

will know nothing till he wakes up in safety, and he Will have to 
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go on to Chun-ching whether he likes it or not, for no man could 
row the sampan against that stream.” 

“TI think your brother would shoot me if I left you here alone,” 
Harding answered. “I say if one goes, all go.” 

“Impossible,” Dick answered. He laid his hands on Harding’s 
shoulders, and spoke with a quivering intensity of earnestness. 
“For God’s sake don’t waste time in argument! My brother has 
a wife, and there are all the people at home. If you refuse to do 
what I tell you, his blood, and your own blood too, will be upon 
your head.” 

For the time there was an imperious force of will about Dick 
Aylesford that bore down opposition. 

“You will have to help me to carry him to the boat. I will 
call you when I am ready.” 

He went back into the room, and going to his medicine chest 
he saturated a part of his handkerchief with chloroform, and with 
trembling hand held it to his brother’s nose. At first he was 
afraid it would wake him, but soon the drug began to take 
effect. 

“ He'll stand another dose without risk,” Dick said to himself, 
as he replenished the handkerchief. He bent down again over 
the unconscious face, and thoughts of old days they had spent 
together chased each other swiftly through his mind. 

“T should like just to have said good-bye,” he murmured, as a 
sudden intense yearning came over him to hear his brother’s voice 
again. 

But the imperative necessity for action helped him to stifle 
unnerving emotion. 

He called to Harding, and tearing a page from his pocket-book, 
he scribbled a hurried note in pencil : “‘ Harding has acted by my 
express command. I will redeem your word to Danprés. Good- 
bye. Don’t regret. Love to home.—Dicx Ay.esrorp.” 

He gave the note to Harding, and together they carried the 
unconscious Robert to the boat. Dick felt that his mind was 
working with extraordinary clearness, and he gave his orders 
with precision. 

“ When my brother comes to, give him a mouthful of this,” he 
said, as he handed Harding a bottle. “He will be stupid fora 
bit and most likely sick. Give him what I have written when he 
has properly recovered. Liu-Tcheng may possibly have given us 
a false alarm, and if so I shall follow you in the smaller boat at 
six to-morrow, or earlier if Danprés should come.” 

“You had better come with us now,” Harding answered; “I 
wish you would, sir.” 
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Dick shook his head, and held out his hand: “ You have only 
to keep in midstream, and the current will take you along. 
Good-bye, Harding! You have been a faithful fellow.” He 
pressed his brother’s helpless hand in a last grip, and then 
stepping ashore, cast the boat loose. 

Carried down by the swift current, it was quickly lost to view 
among the deep shadows on the river, and Dick turned back 
towards the house with an indescribable sense of utter desolation 
in his heart. ' 

When he got back to the room where the lamp was burning, 
and the sofa cushion still kept the impress of his brother’s head, 
there came upon him a miserable feeling of home-sickness, of 
being deserted in the uttermost parts of the earth. For the 
moment the task he had set himself seemed too hard to perform, 
and he was tempted by the poison bottles in the little medicine 
chest that stood open on the table. Then he remembered that 
he had only to push off in the boat that was moored under the 
river bank a few yards away, to leave behind him the danger and 
the dreariness—‘“‘and honour too,” he added to himself, as he 
brushed the thought aside and the old family motto came into his 
mind, “ Usque ad Mortem.” 

“TI won’t disgrace the Aylesford motto,” he said to himself, as 
he remembered how he had often spelt out the crabbed old 
English letters carved in the oak of the hall chimney-piece at 
home. Then he thought of Danprés, and wondered how he fared. 
He could imagine the French priest’s calm, religious face looking 
unmoved on that of death, and as the roar of an approaching 
crowd struck upon his ear, the innate pride of race joined itself 
to that of family. 

With a revolver in each hand, he stepped once more out on to 
the balcony to wait for the mob. 

They were soon upon him, waving flaring torches, and armed 
with an odd assortment of weapons. A hideous yell of triumph 
rose from the rabble when they saw the Englishman waiting for 
them. There was something almost inhuman in the sea of faces 
as the shifting glare of the torchlight revealed the mad passion 
imprinted on each countenance. ‘“Usque ad Mortem,” he 
repeated to himself, as a great stone went crashing into the room 
behind him. 

His nerves were strung to a pitch of tension that steadied 
his aim, and he placed his shots with a deadly accuracy 
that made the crowd sway first backwards and then forwards 
again, in heightened fury. 

A shot from an old-fashioned rifle brought the end, and Dick 
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sank down with a bullet through his head, and the Aylesford 
motto on his lips. 


* * * * 


In England the afternoon sun was shining with pleasant 
warmth, and as Mrs. Aylesford the elder returned from her 
walk, she could see from a distance that the rest of the family 
were gathered on the lawn for tea. ‘We shall be a larger 
party when the boys come back from China,” she said to herself. 

To get into the garden she had to go round by the other side 
of the house, and as she went she began to calculate again how 
long it would be before she might expect the return of her sons. 
“‘Less than six weeks,” she said to herself, as she pushed open 
the avenue gate. She walked a few yards, and turned round with 
the consciousness that someone had entered behind her. “ Why, 
Dick!” she exclaimed as her eyes fell upon the familiar figure of 
her younger son, and then remembering the strangeness of the 
thing, she was silent. 

“Usque ad Mortem.” 

She heard the words quite distinctly, but when she looked 
again the figure was gone. 

She passed her hand over her eyes, as though to assure herself 
that she was not dreaming, and then with a peculiar set look 
upon her face she walked up to where the rest were gathered. 

“Mother, what 7s the matter? ” 

“T have seen Dick,” she answered firmly, though her eyes 
were bright with tears. “He is dead, and he came to tell 
me. He repeated our motto. He must have died like a gallant 
Englishman.” 


Raymunp ALLEN. 











Chree Days in Achill Island. 


One day in July, 1891, when the weather was at its hottest, J 
received a letter from an old friend of mine, Mrs, O’D——, 
inviting myself and my husband to spend a few weeks with her 
in her beautiful home situated on the west coast of Ireland. 
“We purport,” she wrote, “to take a trip to Achill Island for a 
few days while you are with us. A friend of ours has kindly 
placed at our disposal the use of a shooting-lodge of his that 
formerly belonged to the famous Captain Boycott.” 

“What do you think, Jack? Shall we go?” I asked. 

“By all means,” returned my husband. ‘“O'D—— has capital 
white trout and salmon fishing, and the proposed visit to Achill 
will be very interesting, especially at present.” 

I quite agreed with him, for Achill just then was being brought 
prominently before the public, not only because of the poverty 
and distress of the islanders, but also on account of the lately 
commenced railway between Westport and the island. 

The day after our arrival at the O’D-——’s was fixed for our 
journey to Achill. The sun shone with almost tropical heat as we 
all assembled on the steps before the hall-door preparatory to 
starting. Luggage surrounded us on all sides, for in addition to 
our clothes we were obliged to carry all our provisions. Port- 
manteaus, hampers, guns, fishing-rods, had to be stowed away 
somehow on to a waggonette and two outside cars—those vehicles 
peculiar to Ireland, so quaint to look at, so hard to sit on. 

Our party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. O’D——,, Captain S——, 
one of those cheery spirits who never know depression ; a hard- 
riding Galway man called B——, V——, a man essentially of 
town and clubs, Mademoiselle M——, a French governess, a small 
0’D——,, my husband and myself. 

During the first part of our journey bog bounded by mountain 
lay on one side, and high green hills rose on the other, completely 
shutting out all view of the sea. The railway here and there ran 
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quite close to the road, too close to be pleasant later, on I should 
think, when the trains begin to run, and it spoilt the aspect 
of the country, giving it an air of general upheaval and 
ugliness. 

As we approached Mulranny, a little village some ten miles from 
Achill, the road began to ascend and the view opened out before 
our delighted eyes. Clew Bay, with its many islands, lay away 
to the left, and straight before us stretched the wide blue sea. 
On the other side of the bay Croagh Patrick rose steeply out of 
the water, its cone-shaped peak swathed in light vapoury clouds; 
while away beyond, in the hazy distance, we could see the long 
range of the Connemara mountains. Towards Achill, Clare 
Island, with its giant cliffs, lay like a huge purple lion sleeping 
on the sea. 

In the village we stopped to rest the horses at one of the 
numerous “ shebeens” with which the place abounds, at the same 
time giving them a drink of what is in Ireland—and elsewhere, 
for all I know—called “ white water,” ¢.c., flour and warm water 
mixed. 

Mulranny is, I should say, one of the dirtiest villages in Europe. 
Everything seemed to be rolling over everything else on the road 
in front of the houses. We had to pick our way through barrels, 
baskets, babies, fish-boxes, cattle, chickens and pigs. From its 
fine situation at a considerable elevation on the side of asteep hill, 
and with command of such a glorious view, it ought to be an 
ideal seaside resort, particularly as there is a gleaming stretch 
of hard, level, yellow sands below. But beyond a few prettily 
situated villas or cottages there is no sign of enterprise. 

The horses, refreshed after their brief rest, started off gaily, and 
we rattled along through a mountain pass where the road divides, 
one branch leading to Ballycroy, the region made famous by 
Maxwell in his delightful book, ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ the 
other taking us to Achill. Just at the cross-roads, nestling at the 
foot of the mountain, was a tiny lodge, almost hidden by a thick 
plantation of firs and great bushes of rhododendrons still blooming 
in a luxuriance of purple, white, and crimson. 

The banks by the wayside were fringed with huge masses of 
fern and foxglove, interspersed with purple heather. The great 
mountains towered on either side until suddenly we came to 
a turn in the road. There before us, shut in as in a basin, with 
vast hills, lay a portion of Blacksod Bay that wound its way up 
here, reflecting in its placid depths the blue mountains with which 
it was surrounded. Away in the distance stretched the long and 
lofty range of the Ballycroy and Erris mountains, and ever and 
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anon some fresh intricacy of the bay brought a new beauty before 
our delighted eyes. Here and there, on the side of the mountain 
along which our road ran, quantities of blue forget-me-nots 
filled the ditches, lying like mists of azure vapour on the brown 
ground. 

At last we reached Achill Sound. The sea dividing the island 
from the mainland here narrows to a channel of from two hundred 
to five hundred yards in breadth. Some nine years ago the 
people were obliged to cross in a ferry-boat very much out of 
repair. Often the passage was most dangerous and difficult, 
owing to the rapidity of the current and the strength of the wind. 
On fair days the ferry was laden, not only with passengers, but 
also with sheep, pigs, and young cattle. Old cattle were tied by 
the horns with a rope made fast to the stern of the boat, and 
forced to swim as best they could through the rushing tide! At 
such times the women might be seen, with their petticoats tucked 
up so as to display an amplitude of sturdy leg, carrying their pigs 
and sheep to the boat through the foaming water while their 
lords and masters watched the process and smoked! One fair 
day, as Mr. O’D was watching the heavily-laden craft making 
its difficult way across the Sound, he heard an old man remark, as 
if to himself, “ Begob! but maybe she’ll do it yet.” “Do what?” 
asked Mr. O’D . “Why, get across, your honour,” said the 
old man. “ Well, why shouldn’t she?” asked Mr. O’D——. 
“ Well, in troth, your honour,” was the startling reply, “she had 
a hole knocked in her on the rocks to-day, and we had to shtuff 
it wid a bit sod of turf!” 

About ten years ago a philanthropic gentleman of the name of 
Porter initiated a movement with his money and his energy, 
which resulted in a handsome swivel bridge being built across 
the passage at a cost of £6000; and a great boon it has since 
proved to both the islanders and tourists. 

Mashonaland, so we read, has its occasional gastronomical 
pleasures and difficulties. Achill Sound has its culinary diffi- 
culties rarely attended by any joys other than those which 
appetite brings. When I say that the chief feature of a meal 
is delay, and the staple article of diet is chops, and when I add 
that a chop in Achill is a piece of meat hewn unsymmetrically from 
any portion of any sheep, and cooked anyhow and anywhere, 
I give a fair picture of our lunch. 

After a considerable delay we crossed the bridge, from which 
we got a good view of the Sound north and south, and of the 
island white-dotted with cottages and patch-worked with green 
fields on a brown moorland ground ; and in a few minutes we were 
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well en route towards the western extremity of Achill. At this 
point our journey was again rather uninteresting, its chief features 
being dreary bog and mountain after passing Glendarrary, the 
residence of the chief landlord of the island. 

When at length we gained the summit of the ridge of hills 
which forms the backbone of the island, a magnificent scene broke 
upon us. In front lay the great Atlantic, blue in the distance 
where the sun smiled on it, green with transparent shafts of 
emerald light where the huge, white-crested waves came curling 
and breaking in long lines of surge on the flat yellow sands of 
Keel Bay. As we descended the hill the dark outline of the 
Minnahaun cliffs came into view on our left, sheering down 
hundreds of feet into the sea, where the waves dashed and churned 
angrily on the black rocks at their base. Tall Slievemore, half 
veiled in a pink-tinted haze, rose to the north; and in continua- 
tion of it we could trace the dimmer, more distant line of the 
Annagh hills. Croghan towered high above us in the centre, 
distant too; and somewhere high up in the haze that enveloped it 
lay the lodge whither we were bound. 

We passed through the little villages of Dookinella and Keel, 
which last consists of an intricate cluster of huts dominated by a 
police barrack, and up a slight ascent to the coastguard station, 
which, with its air of scrupulous neatness and cleanliness, its 
flagstaff, and its trim paths edged with little snow-white stones, 
stood out a point of civilised interest on our wild journey. A 
few of the men in their blue jackets were lounging about, forming, 
with their neat figures and English faces, a pleasant contrast to 
the surroundings of the station. 

The quaint, poverty-stricken village of Dooagh now lay at our 
feet, and the horses had to go slowly and carefully down the long, 
steep hill leading to it. Here the road was being repaired by the 
poor people on Mr. Balfour’s charitable and necessary relief 
works, and gangs composed chiefly of women and old men—the 
young men having nearly all, as is their annual custom, gone to 
England for the harvest—were working at intervals along the 
way under the supervision of a red-coated sapper of the Royal 
Engineers and three stalwart members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

The houses of the little village appear to nestle dangerously 
near the seashore, and the long Atlantic rollers thunder up to the 
very cabin doors. The cottages, with their rude thatch made 
fast by straw ropes to the end of which stones were attached, 
were built roughly in an oblong shape without plan or arrange- 
ment, and ran into one another in an apparently inextricable 
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tangle. The men, women, and children, as they crowded round 
to have a look at the strangers, formed striking groups. The 
women were rather comfortably clad, and looked most picturesque 
in their short petticoats of homespun flannel, dyed a dark purplish 
magenta. In many cases coloured handkerchiefs were tied over 
their heads. Here and there was a pretty face illuminated by 
fine eyes, but in most instances toil and exposure had left their 
mark on all except the children. These latter had their full 
share of the ubiquitous freshness and beauty of childhood. Bare- 
legged, brown-faced, their scanty raiment scarcely concealing 
their sturdy little bodies, they eyed us wonderingly. Pleasant 
voices on all sides bade us “‘ Welcome to Dooagh.” 

Quantities of fish, such as ling and haddock, were drying on 
the thatch outside the cottages. One old dame we noticed 
perched on her own roof-tree, her purple petticoat making a dark 
patch against the yellow straw. As she was spreading her fish 
two young girls underneath were just about to play a practical 
joke on her by removing the ladder by which she had climbed 
up, but our appearance on the scene diverted them from their 
purpose, and they joined the group to stare at us. 

At the end of the village we stopped for a few minutes at the 
only shop. Here we were at once surrounded by a number of 
Loys eager to carry our luggage over the bog to the lodge above. 
The road was passable for vehicles but little farther, so, having 
engaged our carriers, we all left the waggonette to walk the 
remainder of the journey. We were now joined by a most 
important personage—Jack Gaughan the guide, whose picture 
appeared in the Daily Graphic some time since, a fact of which 
he is very proud. Eighty years of age, Jack is as straight and 
hale as a healthy man of fifty. He has a firm and rooted belief 
in whiskey, and considers it the best medicine for every kind 
of ailment from a relaxed throat to “rhamatism.” 

Our road had now dwindled into a mere track up the cliffs, 
Higher and higher we rose until the sea lay some five hundred 
feet below. The Minnahaun cliffs behind us were fading into a 
vague greyness softened by distance. The sea had paled to grey 
relieved by faint streaks of green. Here and there a dash of 
white foam, where the tide rippled over some scarce hidden rock, 
broke its smooth monotony. Away to the south the cone-shaped 
peak of Croagh Patrick looked faint and dim; while the great, 
silent, soft expanse of ocean stretched away to the measureless 
west. The Bills Rocks showed some miles out to sea, a lonely 
black mass ringed with foam. In the direction of our path, 
beyond the mountain that we were on, the perpendicular head- 
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land of Keem jutted into the sea. Far sbove us towered the 
dark crest of Croghan, purple against the opal-tinted sky. 

We were drinking in the beauty of the scene, when suddenly, 
as if by magic, a last long ray shot out from the setting sun, 
which up to this had been completely hidden behind a bank of 
dove-coloured cloud, and lo! mountains and sea were bathed in 
a glow of rosy splendour. 

Is it not Ouida who says that to some, sunset suggests 
nightingales, to others dinner? Though pensive we were hungry, 
so we turned our backs on the superb view and walked towards 
the lodge, which stood back a few hundred yards from the cliffs. 
Corrymore consisted of a block of grey buildings on a patch of 
isolated green on the mountain side. After unpacking our 
provisions and giving our orders about dinner to the caretakeress 
—a stout, freckle-faced matron—we went to explore the house 
and arrange about rooms. A long, low, stone passage, covered 
in with glass, ran the whole length of one side of the house, 
forming a rude conservatory, where heliotrope, geraniums, and 
other flowers straggled in scented luxuriance. The sitting-room, 
kitchen, staircase, and two bedrooms opened off this passage, 
while upstairs were three more bedrooms. All these chambers 
were panelled with oak, worm-eaten wreckage most of it, that had 
been washed ashore years before. 

The furniture was simple. The looking-glasses had a fashion 
of revolving unless propped by a water-bottle or something solid, 
and when fixed returned an atrabilarious reflection to the inquiring 
eye. The windows were very small, and when opened by an 
unwary person fell down with a jerk and a rush, most unpleasant 
if one’s fingers lingered in the way. This, however, is a feature 
in the windows of many of the houses in the remoter parts of 
the west of Ireland, as Mr. Balfour found to his cost when 
travelling there. 

The dining-room was very comfortable, if a bit untidy. A 
large window looked out over the cliffs and sea, and over the 
valley and village of Dooagh below. A few odd books lay scattered 
about—a curious medley—a novel by Colonel Lawrence, some 
dilapidated numbers of Judy belonging to past years, and a 
tattered copy of ‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ Happy and 
hungry, we unpacked and attacked our dinner, and surprised 
even ourselves at the raid we made on our provisions. 

The next morning was hot and breathless. We were early 
awakened by the freckle-faced matron’s daughter, a ponderous 
girl of seventeen, knocking at our door. 

“Good marnin’!” she said as she stumped in, bearing in her 
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hands a steaming soup-tureen, which she gravely set down on the 
floor. Then she withdrew without another word. The tureen 
was full of some brown liquid closely resembling clear soup. 
After eyeing this inquiringly and with suspicion for some time, 
it flashed upon Jack that it must be hot water for washing 
purposes, and that the colour was due to the water having been 
taken from a stream running through the bog. The soup-tureen 
had survived the vicissitudes of many years’ breakages: the 
hot-water cans had presumably succumbed to wear and tear. 
The fitness of things had to give place to expediency. I 
wondered, if the case had been vice versa, whether the soup would 
have been served up in the hot-water cans ? 

The men of our party all bathed in a stream behind the lodge, 
while Mrs. O’D—— and I shared the only bath the house 
possessed in these its later days. When I had finished with it 
Miss G—— came up and tilted the contents out of the window in 
the most matter-of-fact way, and then took it into Mrs. O’D——’s 
room. 

After a plain but excellent breakfast the men all started to go 
sea-fishing—Captain S arrayed in the pride and glory of his 
new oilskins. Mrs. 0’D—— and I started for Keem, accompanied 
by one of Mrs. G——’s numerous little boys, a sturdy, brown- 
legged lad with a shock of fair hair and large blue eyes, who 
carried ovr lunch-basket and acted as our guide. He was an 
active little fellow, and trotted along gaily, chatting freely. 
Mrs. O’D made a sketch of him in his picturesque rags, 
through which here and there his skin gleamed bare and brown. 

The road to Keem ran along the side of the mountain which 
on our right rose sheer up above us. On our left was a pre- 
cipitous descent to the sea, which, four hundred feet below, lay 
green and transparent, lapping the grey rocks, and breaking iu 
gentlest ripples of delicate foam against them. At first it made 
me giddy to look down from such a height, but after awhile I 
grew accustomed to it ; and, as the road continued to rise higher, 
I quite enjoyed peeping over and watching the flocks of rock- 
pigeons flying in and out of the clefts in the cliffs below. 
Captain Boycott, it is said, used constantly to drive tandem 
along this road, unprotected by any embankment, where one 
false step would mean dismal grief. Fancy the horror of a 
shieing leader or jibbing wheeler insucha place! Higher and ever 
higher wound the road and rougher and rougher it became. No 
car or cart of any description could pass along it now, and we 
found it difficult to pick our way among the boulders and holes, 

At length we reached the summit of our path, and Keem Bay 
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lay beneath us bounded on each side by lofty hills, its clear 
green water mingling with a bright semicircle of yellow sands. 
I could not describe the grandeur of form, the loveliness and 
variety of colouring, on which our delighted eyes feasted. 

At length we rose and continued our way on the road that now 
sloped steeply downwards towards the bay, our little guide trying 
our nerves by the airy way in which he skipped along the edge 
of the precipice. About half-way down, lying back from the 
road, is what is locally called the Diamond Quarry. The crystals 
found there are of no value except as a curiosity. They resemble 
amethysts, and vary in colour from an opaque milky mauveness 
toaclear deep purple. Ferns grew in masses amidst the great 
boulders scattered about, and the banks of a little stream that 
rippled down from the mountain to the sea wera covered with a 
wild profusion of London pride and forget-me-not. This stream 
was spanned by a picturesque stone bridge, under the shelter 
of whose arch a family had lived some time in the past. The 
floor of this curious dwelling consisted of planks running cross- 
wise, supported from underneath. The arch of the bridge formed 
the ceiling, and the ends of the arch were boarded up, with the 
exception of a small opening left for a doorway, which was 
approached by a plank thrown out from the bauk of the stream. 

But the day was changing. Dark clouds were stealing up 
slowly from the north-west, and dimness and greyness were 
almost imperceptibly creeping over sea, sky, and mountain. So 
we finished our sketching and wading, and, having fortified our- 
selves and our guide with lunch, started off gaily to climb to the 
summit of the Keem cliffs. A little way up, facing the sea, and 
lying in the hollow between the Keem and Croghan mountains, 
we came across the ruins of an old lodge which also was a residence 
of Captain Boycott in the days before he went to Corrymore. 
Now it is used as a shelter for the spectral Achill cattle. A group 
of young girls who were acting as herds, in their bright-coloured 
petticoats and shawls, stood out in a pleasant contrast to the grey 
walls of the building and the green and brown of the mountain, 
and gave a little sympathetic life to the scene. 

Half an hour’s steady climbing brought us to the summit of the 
cliffs, but alas! for the view. A grey, damp mist was closing in 
from the sea, and Croghan’s great head above us was already 
wrapped in cloud. 

We crawled to the edge of the cliff and peered over. Eight 
hundred feet below we could just catch a glimpse of the sea 
fighting its endless battle with the eternal rocks. There was no 
sign, however, of the fishing-boat we had hoped to see, and we felt 
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uneasy at the thought of that small craft being pitched about at 
the mercy of those big waves that thundered and hissed so 
angrily below. We grew giddy looking down from such a height ; 
but here and there ponies grazed unconcernedly on the very verge 
of precipices, while their foals gambolled about with as much 
confidence as if they were in an enclosed meadow! Far down we 
could see a few sheep picking up a scanty living on perilous 
ledges; they looked mere white dots against the cliff. 

By the time we reached the path leading from the cliff road to 
the lodge the mist had turned to rain that came down in torrents, 
We gave a last look at the bay, and in a moment, sea, mountains, 
and rocks had disappeared, wrapped in a thick white fog. 
Toiling on, with petticoats flapping round our ankles and soaked 
boots, we at length reached the welcome shelter of the house, 
dragged ourselves wet and weary upstairs to change our saturated 
clothes, and then settled down to afternoon tea. 

Dinner had been ordered for eight o’clock, but we found, when 
we went to Mrs. G—— about half-past six to suggest the advisa- 
bility of putting down the mutton, that she had already cooked 
it! “Ah! shure ma’am,” she said, in her slow, stolid way, “I 
was just goin’ to dish it whin yez came in.” This ignorance of 
time was a difficulty we had not anticipated, but to hungry people 
mutton hot or mutton cold is very much the same thing. 

At half-past seven the men appeared, dripping with rain and 
sea-water, but in the best of spirits. After a long row in the 
morning they had just got to their fishing-ground when the 
clouds from the north-west began to threaten. So the boatmen 
counselled an immediate return. As all the party had been quite 
prostrated with sea-sickness, they were, I think, rather glad to 
turn back, though of course none of them would own as much. 
One exciting incident had cured them all for a few moments. A 
huge sunfish appeared suddenly within a few feet of the stern of 
the boat and swam steadily after it. Instantly there was great 
commotion. The coxswain made weird noises and poked at the 
monster with an oar to keep it off the boat. One of the crew 
shouted that the boat would be upset. Mr. B » whose heart 
had never quailed at the stiffest wall in Galway, stood up in the boat 
ona thwart. Captain S——, with the military instinct strong upon 
him, shouted out, “ Kill the beast—kill the brute!” Mr. V-—— 
gazed at the intruder through his eye-glass with well-bred 
curiosity. Mr. O’D—— seized his repeating rifle, which at once 
in some mysterious way got jammed. Everybody got in everybody 
else’s way, and in the midst of all the confusion the sunfish wisely 
sank and did not reappear. 
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Within the bay they cruised about under the shelter of the 
cliffs and caught a large quantity of fish. On landing at Keem, 
Captain S—— had missed his footing on the slippery rocks and 
fallen head over heels into the sea. 

After dinner that night Captain § discovered that there 
was a leveret in the kitchen which had been caught by one of the 
young G s. We begged him to bring it into the dining-room, 
and he appeared shortly with the poor little thing wrapped in a 
napkin, explaining that it was so slippery and difficult to hold. 
We offered it everything on the table, but the only food that 
tempted it was a piece of cheese, at which the little creature 
nibbled eagerly. 

In the morning we divided forces. Jack proposed that Mrs. 
0’D—— and I should drive with him to Doogort, a village on the 
north side of the island; the others went up to the lake behind 
the lodge to catch trout. The walk down to the village was very 
enjoyable in the warm morning sunshine, the heat being pleasantly 
tempered by the breeze that blew gently off the cool sea. We 
met endless strings of ponies laden, some with creels of turf, 
others with “scraws,” long wide sods of turf like mats, cut from 
the heathery grass and used as thatch for the cottages. The 
ponies were led by girls in picturesque attire, and in some 
instances the damsels were riding, seated behind their loads at the 
extreme edge of the animals’ hindquarters. With apparent pre- 
carious balance they trotted rapidly along the steep and rugged 
road, using no reins and making a small switch do all the necessary 
guidance. We saw one girl make her pony kneel down while she 
sprang up behind her creels. 

We found a smartly-painted yellow car drawn by a pony in 
readiness for us on reaching the village. The little animal was 
not more than twelve hands in height, but it went at a good pace 
and seemed most willing. 

To reach Doogort we had to drive through Keel. Here we 
made a digression in order to go down to the sands. We had first 
to traverse a wide stretch of green commonage bounded by a high 
ridge of round stones that the restless sea had piled up. On the 
other side of this ridge lay the sands, hard, level, yellow, stretching 
away for over two miles until they ended abruptly under the 
shadow of the grim Minnehaun cliffs. Famous here are the 
wonderful Cathedral Caves, so called because the fret and wash of 
the Atlantic for centuries has hollowed out the tall rocks into many 
arches and cloisters resembling those of some old-time cathedral. 
And I am sure that wind and wave make weird storm-music in 
those echoing caves while sea-birds hover and listen outside. 
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Doogort is a small village of neatly-built, whitewashed houses 
nestling at the foot of the Slievemore mountain. At the hotel we 
made the acquaintance of Mr. John Sheridan, widely known 
among the tourist world as sportsman, naturalist, and antiquary. 
As proprietor of the hotel he has entertained many celebrities in 
his time, and is proud to number Lady Zetland and Miss Balfour 
among his late visitors. He is full of information and anecdote 
about the island, and is never happier than when showing his 
specimens or antiquities to visitors. 

Notwithstanding our drive I felt energetic enough afterwards 
to climb the great mountain of Croghan and see its wonderful 
cliffs, two thousand feet in almost sheer descent. We did not find 
the ascent very troublesome. There was plenty of heather and grass 
underfoot, and the ground abounded in wild orchids and London 
pride. We reached the top in an hour and fifty-five minutes, 
including twenty minutes for rests at intervals. At every step 
the view grew more beautiful, till at length we reached the 
summit. Below lay the great Atlantic, with no land between us 
and America. Two schooners, sailing idly over the summer sea, 
seemed mere toy ships. Inland, all the world appeared to lie at 
our feet. The lodge was a tiny speck of grey, with only the 
smoke from its chimneys to indicate its whereabouts. Even 
great Slievemore looked stunted, while the Keem cliffs, that 
yesterday appeared to us so vast, seemed like small green mounds. 
To the south, on the other side of Clew Bay, lay the islands of 
Innisturk and Innisboffin, and, beyond them, the long range of 
the Connemara mountains. A little to our right as we looked 
out to sea, and, as it were, almost at our feet, stretched Saddle 
Head and Achill Head, the latter a succession of dark, jagged 
peaks running out into the soft grey sea. The gentle, languorous 
grey of evening was stealing over the eastern heavens, and a great 
bar of gold stretched across the western horizon on the pearl- 
coloured ocean. It was a dream of the daylight. 

After dinner that evening we all assembled in the glass-covered 
verandah to listen to some of the experiences of old Gaughan the 
guide. Sitting well forward on an inverted hamper, with a glass 
of his beloved whiskey in his hand, the old man looked curiously 
picturesque. His high forehead, lined and deeply wrinkled, 
terminated in a narrow bald crown, from underneath which 
straggled long, thin locks scarcely tinged with grey. Heavy 
grey eyebrows overshadowed small but keen and twinkling blue 
eyes. His nose and upper lip were very long. The lower lip 
protruded a good deal, and his chin, which receded abruptly, was 
fringed with scanty hair.. Two deep furrows ploughed his face on 
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each side, but not unkindly. Over his whole countenance spread 
an expression of humour and geniality, which was intensified 
when he broke into speech—and Jack could not long be silent. 
He wore a coat green with age, a pair of heavily-patched, baggy 
trousers, and a red woollen comforter, which enfolded his neck 
many times. 

Jack was first asked his opinion of whiskey, which has already 
been quoted. 

“Did you ever taste champagne, Jack?” asked one of the 
party. 

“Aye, I did. There was a gintleman come here to go up 
Croghan, an’ whin we got to the top he had for his lunch bread 
an’ other things, an’ champagne in thim gold bottles. ‘ Hallo! 
Jack,’ sez he, ‘here’s a loaf an’ some champagne for yez.’ ‘An’ 
what is this for?’ sez I, after tashtin’ it. ‘What is that for?’ 
sez he. ‘Yes,’ sez I, ‘what’s it for?’ sez I. ‘Shure it’s for sick 
women that’s for,’ sez I, ‘that shweet thing!. What’s it good for 
but for sick women? It’s so wake—it’s no use.’ An’ no more it is,” 
he added, after draining the glass he held, turning his twinkling 
eyes on us. 

“Well, Jack, you'd better have some more whiskey,” said 
Mr. O'D——. “You don’t believe in the Blue Ribbon Army, 
then?” 

“ Arrah! Good luck, good luck, your honour,” returned the old 
man, holding out his glass to be refilled. ‘Is it the Blue Ribbon 
Army?” he added, with a fine contempt. “Arrah! It’s a poor 
sort of army that.” 

We asked if he had ever seen a train. “I niver seen a train 
but ance,” he said, “an’ thin I wint in her as far as Claremorris, 
an’ I wouldn’t go on her agin. I'd sooner walk it. She’s very 
dangerous; shure if she wint off the track isn’t all that’s in her 
killed? If the man that’s dhrivin’ her had a dhrap o’ whiskey 
taken, wouldn’t he kill all that’s in her? I'll niver go in her 
agin, she roarin’ an’ rattlin’, an’ whustling an’ scramin’! Arrah! 
I'll niver go in her agin—niver, niver.” 

We now varied the evening by a few songs, our guide giving us 
several ditties in Irish in a sort of weird monotonous chant, 
ending each with a curious shout. Mr. B sang @ comic song 
called “‘ Mullarkey’s Supper Party,” in which the courting and 
love-making of Mr. Mullarkey’s guests were described with the 
most vivid Irish humour. Gaughan was intensely pleased with 
this, punctuating the different verses with a delighted “Ha! 
Ha!” 

“ An’ now mebbe the Colonel will sing?” he said, turning to 
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Captain S——, who, tacitly accepting his promotion at the guide's 
hands, disclaimed any musical ability. ‘Arrah! What’s that?” 
said Gaughan. “Shure, doesn’t the Colonel sing whin he’s 
marching at the head of his army!” 

An anecdote followed illustrative of the belief of the peasant 
of the west in the varied powers of their priest. ‘Three months 
ago, ladies and gents all, there was no sand at Dooagh, only 
rocks, an’ the poor people were losht for want of sand; so 
Father rode out into the sea on his pony, and ever since 
thin we’ve had lots of sand, an’ it’s comin’, comin’ ivery day!” 

“ Did you see Mr. Balfour when he was on the island, Gaughan?” 
we asked. 

“Troth, I niver did see Mr. Balfour,” he returned. ‘Och! 
musha, I wish I could see Mishter Balfour! Shurely ivery man 
in Achill would be dead but for him. If I was a jury or a 
barrishter fit to do it, I’d make a lord-liftinant of him. Id make 
a king in Ireland of him forever, forever. Hadn’t I as good 
piaties as any man in the island ?—and I haven’t eaten a piatie 
since Christmas. But for Mishter Balfour you couldn’t walk in 
Dooagh for corpses, an’, troth, I’d say it up to his face. An’ three 
cheers for Mishter Balfour night and day! An’ sorra night but I 
goes on me knees to pray for him to have luck at the lasht day 
thro’ the grace o’ God! An’ may his sowl go to Hiven the lasht 
day! All the village pray for him night an’ day.” 

When the old man at last rose to depart, he made us a little 
bow, and swaying gently over his final “drap o’ whiskey,” said, 
“ Here’s your good health, and may the Lord Almighty bless yez 
night and day, you ladies and you gentlemen.” With feelings of 
genuine regret we bade him good-bye. He was a good type of 
the old-fashioned western peasant—courteous, humorous, with a 
tact and acuteness of perception to be wondered at and envied. 

The morning broke damp and drizzly, and at breakfast our 
spirits suffered a little. It was the end of a simple pleasure of 
which we had not partaken to satiety—pleasure of that sort 
which lingers longest in the memory. Regretfully we did our 
packing, and shortly after said good-bye to kindly Mra. G—— 


and her helpful daughter, and found ourselves on our way back 
to civilization. 


M. B. Partisson. 
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Che Personality of Margaret Fuller. 


“Tre impassioned bolero and fandango are the dances for me. 
They express not merely loving, but living; they express the 
sweet southern ecstasy at the mere gift of existence.” 

So wrote Margaret, and therein expressed what her biographers 
cannot too much emphasize, namely, her passion for life—life 
full, free, untrammelled; life of mind and heart; life for every 
faculty, every instinctive craving of her nature. 

Emerson and Carlyle both speak of her “ mountain Me,” but if 
she thought herself head and shoulders above the ordinary 
woman, at least it was because she found herself there, crowned 
queen in virtue of her innate “queenhood,” and not from any 
vulgar self-conceit; still less on account of any lack of insight 
into or sympathy for her fellow-humans. 

We of to-day have much the same idea of her that was in the 
mind of the general public of her own time, viz., that of a “blue- 
stocking,” a somewhat stern, sarcastic, and disagreeable being ; 
who no doubt did good work as a pioneer in the great Woman- 
Cause (of the name of which we are getting very tired), but who, 
on the whole, was not one whom we should ever take to our 
hearts, or wish to know in the intimacy of daily life. 

That this personality is very vivid, many-sided, and lovable 
withal, must, however, become a conviction with us when we find 
that she was the valued friend of Emerson, Dr. Channing, 
Dr. Hedge, James Freeman Clarke, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Harriet 
Martineau, etc., to say nothing of the crowd of people of all 
classes, ages, and professions who came to her and counted it the 
greatest privilege of their lives to call Margaret Fuller “ friend.” 
She once remarked, “I have more than one hundred corre- 
spondents.” 

We who have access to her private letters, her journal, her 
autobiography, have no need to join outsiders in a hasty and 
uncomprehending condemnation. To most, if not all, of those 
who became her life-long friends the first impression was 
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unpleasant. It was just in proportion as they knew, that they 
admired and loved her. And we may step with these inside the 
magic circle and feel, if but for a few minutes, the spell of her 
grand personality. 

In trying to do this we are met at the outset by a singular 
difficulty. 

Madame Récamier, Madame de Staél, Bettina von Arnheim, 
Rahel Levin, show their best selves to us in their books or their 
letters. It is not so with Margaret. She cried, “ After all, this 
writing is mighty dead. Oh! for my dear old Greeks, who 
talked everything—not to shine as in the Parisian saloons, but to 
learn, to teach, to clear the mind!” 

Her writings, clear as they are, in style concise, playful, or 
poetic, rich in thought and containing many gems of expression 
and insight, are still to a certain extent disappointing. One 
feels in reading them that her best finds no medium in pens, ink, 
and paper. It is like looking at the portrait on the title-page of 
one of her works. There is the strength—and the picture is true 
so far as it goes ; but the rich, brown hair and light complexion of 
the living head are a more or less intense shade of grey; and 
under the heavy eyelids one catches scarce a glimpse of eyes that, 
in speaking, appeared swimming “with fun and drolleries, and 
the very tides of joy and superabundant life.” 

It was when you met Margaret face to face, when her eye 
flashed into yours, when her thought leapt warm from heart and 
lips, that her face and figure showed to advantage and her speech 
rose to glorious eloquence. Then she was sibyl, prophetess; and 
reached the truest expression of herself. 

Hungry and thirsty for life, she was at war with everything 
that would deprive herself or others of it. At war, therefore, 
with all falsehoods and shams, with all mere conventions, with 
cramping circumstances, with pettiness in every shape. 

The ideal of her childhood—the will, the resolve of man as 
expressed in the Roman, and its conquering force—was the ideal 
of her womanhood; and this, equally in both periods, lived 
alongside an intense and passionate love of beauty which was 
nothing if not Greek. 

But it is necessary to say something of her studies before 
plunging with her into the full sea of American society. 

Mr. Fuller believed in forcing a child’s intellect to its utmost 
possibility of tension. He taught Margaret himself, and we have 
a picture of her at the age of six waiting in a great state of 
nervousness for him to come home from his office that she might 
repeat her lessons to him, those being chiefly Latin, history, and 
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English grammar. At seven years she has been reading Virgil, 
and has terrible nightmares of trees dripping with blood, of horses 
trampling over her, of vague, horrible figures approaching to 
seize her the moment she rests her tired little head on the pillow. 
She is kept up late at night, and works all day at tasks far 
beyond her years; and who but a very severe teacher could 
require of a young child attention to such rules at these ?— 


“You must not speak unless you can make your meaning perfectly 
intelligible to the person addressed ; must not express a thought unless 
you can give a reason for it, if required; must not make a statement 
unless sure of all particulars.” 


Such words as but, if, wnless, it may be so, I am mistaken, were 
never allowed. In view of this early training, it is no wonder 
that the thoughts of the woman should frequently be expressed in 
a didactic manner ! 

Margaret Fuller was born at Cambridgeport, near Boston, in 
1810, and lived there (with the exception of about two years 
spent at boarding-school) until 1833. 

Naturally the academical advantages of such a neighbourhood 
were put to their full use, and here also she made many 
acquaintances, at least three of whom became life friends, viz., 
Dr. Hedge, Dr. Channing, and James Freeman Clarke. At 
sixteen she read with ease in Latin, Greek, French, and Spanish. 
Then she began, with Mr. Clarke, to study German, and 
“obtained,” he said, “an easy command of the language in three 
months.” By the time she was seventeen she was engaged on a 
critical study of the Italian poets ; had read an incredible number 
of foreign and English classics ; and had, in Cambridgeport society, 
the position of a grown-up person, reputed everywhere for her 
sparkling wit, sarcastic tongue, enormous learning, and brilliancy 
of conversation. She repelled at that time many more people 
than she attracted ; and her own life and feelings were so intense 
that she frightened some and wearied others whose personality 
was less vivid than her own. 

In Truth lies life; therefore Truth at all hazards, was her cry. 
Truth she would have even in the simplest anecdote or smallest 
assertion, and she was unsparing towards pretension and 
hypocrisy. The keenness of her sarcasm toned down as her 
sympathies widened and her affections were developed, but, 
unfortunately, the reputation for it was longer-lived, and contri- 
buted largely to the general misunderstanding of her character. 

The part of her life wherein she most fully delivered her 
message to her generation was that between the years 1838-1846. 
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During the first six of these years she held Conversation Classes 
in Boston. 
They were for ladies of the so-called educated classes, whose 
intellectual life, Margaret felt, was in danger of declining, in 
spite of the fact that in those (to us) early days girls were taught 
at schools everything that boys learnt. To help such to make 
the best use of life; to make an opportunity for them and for 
herself to gain in vigour by interchange of thought; to teach 
them how to reproduce their knowledge and make use of it; to 
give them an intelligent interest in a wide range of subjects; to 
speak out the thoughts that burned within her for utterance— 
here was earnest motive enough for inaugurating what was for 

Boston a new departure. 

She chose as her first subject an early favourite—Greek 
mythology. “Every thought of which man is susceptible is 
intimated there,” she said; and she found abundant material for 
lectures and grand scope for her powers. It was a subject that 
necessitated dealing with the very principles of life and its 
conduct. In opening the eyes of her fellow-women to what was 
noblest in Greek life and Greek myths, she enabled them to 
see what is noblest in all national and individual life, and did 
not a little towards widening the boundaries fixed by prejudice 
and custom, and deepening the sense of what is essentially 
lovely. 

Those were enchanted evenings! Occasionally a meeting was 
thrown open to both sexes, and what her powers of conversation 
were we can have little idea, since it was asserted that “even 
Emerson served only to draw them out.” The whole assembly 
would presently sit silent, drinking in her words “ with glistening 
eyes and hearts melted into one love.” Coming from these con- 
versations she affirmed that “it is good to live!” 

Of the details of her life: of her long teaching in Mr. Alcott’s 
school, and after in Rhode Island: of her summer on the lakes, 
her editorship of the Dial, her work for the New York Tribune: 
of her journey to Europe, residence in Italy, marriage with the 
Marchese d’Ossoli, and birth of their child: of the journey home 
in 1850, ending in the terrible tragedy of shipwreck within sight 
of land—of all this it is not the province of this paper to speak. 
The story of her life is accessible to all.* 

But the briefest sketch of Margaret were incomplete without 
some mention of her capacity for friendship, which we take to be 
as much a natural gift as that of Michael Angelo for painting 
pictures—or of Robert Browning for writing poems. It were, 


* «Margaret Fuller, by Julia Ward Howe. 
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perhaps, hardly too much to say that she fulfilled the whole of 
the conditions Emerson laid down in his essay* as necessary to 
the perfection of the relationship. 

This phase of her is best studied during her residence in New 
York. 

There, in the midst of a select but large circle, “she seemed,” 
Emerson said, “like the queen of some parliament of love, who 
carried the key to all confidences, and to whom every question 
had been referred.” 

She saw at once when any one “ belonged” to her, and “ never 
rested until she came into possession of her property.” She said, 
and truly, “ great and fatal errors (so far as this life is concerned) 
could not destroy my friendship for one in whom I am sure of 
the kernel of nobleness.” 

Her own intellectual needs were so wide, her own'failings so 
humbly admitted, her own heart so true, her interests as varied 
as intense—she was, withal, so experienced in suffering, and had 
such a capacity for joy, that she drew to her and_responded to the 
minds and hearts of men and women of totally opposite tempera- 
ments. 

She called all her friends by their Christian names—presumably 
from some feeling of want of individuality in the other—and had 
a rare power over them so that they suppressed in her presence 
all in them that was commonplace. Love and friendship were, 
with her, entirely independent of sex. “It is so true that a 
woman may be in love with a woman, and a man with a man,” 
she wrote. To many her friendships seem exaggerated, extrava- 
gant, unnatural even. She gave and required so much that 
Dr. Channing, seeing her exactions—not only conscious, on their 
time, but unconscious, on their whole nature—confesses that he 
tried to hold aloof, not being willing to be caught ‘up and carried 
along in the whirlwind. That he afterwards became, not only an 
admiring friend, but a peculiarly sympathetic one, says much for 
the innate nobleness by which she fought down such antipathetic 
feelings. Yet in all her friendships, intense as they were, she 
ever kept her own independence of thought and life. In spite of 
her exactions, she said truly, “ My affection is strong admiration, 
not the necessity of giving or receiving assistance or sympathy.” 
And again, referring to Emerson: “It is his beautiful presence 
that I prize far more than our intercourse.” Often during her 
life she suffered from the necessary isolation this brought her. 
Dependence on others is a great sweetener of life. I can stand 
alone, she felt. Every strong soul must learn that lesson, no 

* *Friendship "—First Series. 
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doubt, but not to all is it a primary necessity, and Margaret paid 
for it in a chill isolation of feeling which came over her at times, 
and caused her to write :— 


“There comes a consciousness that I have no real hold on life, no real 
permanent connection with any soul. I seem a wandering Intelligence 
driven from spot to spot, that I may learn all secrets, and fulfil a circle 
of knowledge. This thought envelopes me as a cold atmosphere.” 


But it did not prevent her feeling a great tenderness and deep 
responsive sympathy ; did not hinder her appreciation of friend- 
ship, or incapacitate her for drawing thence most of the sweetness 
of her life. 

Of this special time of social intercourse, she said it gave her 
“an opportunity of knowing and serving many lovely characters, 
and I cannot see that there is anything else for me to do on 
earth.” 

To get at the secret of her wonderful influence, we turn to her 
own farewell address to her class of girls in the Rhode Island 
school :— 

“T thanked them for the moral beauty of their conduct, bore witness that 
an appeal to conscience had never failed, and told them of my happiness 
in having the faith thus confirmed that young persons can be best guided 
by addressing their highest nature. I assured them of my true friendship, 
proved by my never having cajoled or caressed them into good. All my 
influence over them was rooted in reality ; I had never softened nor palliated 
their faults. I had appealed, not to their weakness, but to their strength. I 
had offered to them always the loftiest motives, and had made every other 
end subservient to that of spiritual growth.”* 


To the account of this side of her life, Emerson’s words form 
the best conclusion :— 


“There is a power in love to divine another's destiny better than that 
other can, and by heroic encouragements hold him to his task. What 
has friendship so signal as its sublime attraction to whatever virtue is in 
us? We will never more think cheaply of ourselves or of life.” 


As for her more public work, her criticisms on art and literature, 
her contributions to the “ Woman Question,” we can here scarcely 
give a glimpse of their value and scope. 

Her enthusiasms were intense, but without idolatry. She saw 
the beauty of men and things so clearly that she could afford to 
take notice of their faults. 

Her essay on Goethe is one of the finest in the English 
language. 

* These italics are not in the original. 
+ ‘Uses of Great Men.’ 
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She introduces a book of Robert Browning’s, and says :— 


“ Byron could only paint women as they were to him. Browning can 
show what they are in themselves. . . . Of Browning's delicate sheaths of 
meaning within meaning, which must be opened slowly, petal by petal, 
as we seek the heart of a flower, and the spirit-like distant breathings of 
his lute, familiar with the secrets of shores distant and enchanted—a 
sense can only be gained by reading him a great deal; and we wish 
“ Bells and Pomegranates” might be brought within the reach of all who 
have time and soul to wait and listen for such!” 


Few questions that came before the American public were left 
without notice from her, and the book by which she is best known 
is ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century.’ 

To show Margaret Fuller’s attitude to this question, four short 
quotations must suffice :— 


“T have aimed to show that no age was left entirely without a witness 
of the equality of the sexes in function, duty, and hope.” 


“Tf you ask me what offices women may fill, I reply—any. I do not 
care what case you put; let them be sea-captains, if you will. I do not 
doubt there are some women well-fitted for such office, and, if so, I should 
be as glad to see them in it as to welcome the Maid of Saragossa, or the 
Maid of Missolonghi, or the Suliote heroine, or Emily Plater.” 


“That (a woman’s) hand may be given with dignity, she must be able 
to stand alone.” 

“Express your views, men, of what you seek in women ; thus best do 
you give them laws. Learn, women, what you should demand of men; 
thus only can they become themselves. Fellow-pilgrims and help-meets 
are ye, Apollo and Diana, twins of heavenly birth, both beneficent and 
both armed. Man, fear not to yield to woman’s hand both the quiver and 
the lyre; for if her urn be filled with light, she will use both to the glory 
of God. There is but one doctrine for ye both, and that is the doctrine 
of the Soul.” 


Be your highest self, follow your star, and humanity will 
have no quarrel with you. 

One is painfully struck by the inadequacy of language to paint 
this regal Margaret. Of her unselfishness, of the beauty of all 
her personal relations, of her patience in suffering, of her un- 
conquerable hopefulness, nothing has been said. 

How convey what she was to those who knew her? 

Let Browning say what we cannot :— 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast-forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


Este Raopes. 





Strom the Persian of Hafes, 


Give not thy tresses to the breeze, 

Lest that mad breeze sweep through my heart ; 
Touch not the house of flatteries, 

Lest my life’s house break and dispart. 


Let but the firelight flush thy face, 
I straight forget the rose-leaf's red; 
Lift but thy stature’s slender grace, 
And the free cypress bows its head! 


Court not the city’s strident praise, 
Lest I should flee to mountains dumb, 

As Ferhad* fled through lonely ways, 
By love of Shirin overcome. 


Drink not the cup that aliens give,— 

My heart’s blood thou wouldst drink for wine; 
No kinsman in thy memory live, 

That thou mayst live supreme in mine. 


The blown rings of thine hair replace,— 
Those rings my heart a captive bind ; 
Plunge not in glancing streams thy face, 

Scatt’ring my senses to the wind. 


No stranger whisper “ Love!” to thee, 
Lest jealousy should drive me mad; 
Mourn not for others’ misery, 
For if thou mourn, can I be glad? 


* Ferhad and Shirin were two lovers, famous in Persian literature. 














FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFEZ. 


Be not the lamp of feasts, I fear, 
Lest that bright lamp set me afire ; 
Trifle no more, lest to the ear 
Of Heaven itself my cry aspire. 


Have mercy on me, weeping sore, 
Ah, come! and silence my lament, 

Lest in the dust of Assaf’s* door 
My latest wailing breath be spent 


Join not the pitiless skies in hate 
Of Hafez, lest he sink and die; 

Beware! lest happier turns of fate 
Bring justice to such slaves as I. 


* Assaf was the great vizir of Soloman. 





Some Collecting Fads. 
“Nugis addere pondus.”—Horace. 


A mvc needed work is a complete History of Fads. It would 
prove a fortune to an enterprising author, or at all events to his 
publisher. This history, it is true, would take some years to 
compile, and a revised edition would have to be issued almost 
annually. It would make a very large book, perhaps quite as big 
as Dr. Brewer’s ‘Phrase and Fable,’ to which it would form a 
most admirable pendant. Failing, or rather awaiting, the appear- 
ance of this valuable contribution to the enlightenment of the 
human race, perhaps a brief review of some of the things which 
are “collected” may not be without interest: at all events it will 
show how very possible it is to be serious about trifles, and that, 
as Addison has suggested in one of the Tatler papers, “ whatever 
appears trivial in the common notions of the world, looks grave 
and philosophical in the eye of the virtuoso.” Goethe once said 
that the only thing a man could not preserve was his own life, 
which must, eventually, become the prize of the greatest collector 
of all. Those who have at all interested themselves in the subject 
of collecttng will arrive at the conclusion that life indeed is the 
only thing which is not preserved. 

The collecting mania is a direct result of the passion for 
religious relics so prevalent in medieval times. Hardicanute, in 
1041, commissioned an agent at Rome to purchase St. Augustine’s 
arm for one hundred talents of silver and one of gold. Henry III., 
deeply tainted with the superstition of the age, summoned all the 
English notables to meet him in London, when the king ac- 
quainted them that the great master of the Knight Templars had 
sent a phial containing “a small portion of the precious blood of 
Christ which he had shed upon the cross,”—attested to be genuine 
by the seals of the patriarch of Jerusalem and others! A proces- 
sion between St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey was performed, 
although the road between the two places was “ very deep and 
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miry.” Herbert, in his life of Henry VIII., notices the great fall 
of the price of relics at the dissolution of the monasteries. ‘“ The 
respect given to relics, and some pretended miracles, fell ; insomuch, 
as I find by our records, that a piece of St. Andrew’s finger (covered 
only with an ounce of silver), being laid to pledge by a monastery for 
forty pounds, was left unredeemed at the dissolution of the house ; 
the king’s commissioners, who, upon surrender of any foundation 
undertook to pay the debts, refusing to return the price again.” 

Lord Cromwell’s commissioners found, in St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
at Bristol, some extraordinary relics, including “two flowers 
which bore blossoms only on Christmas day, Jesus’s coat, our 
Ladie’s smocke, part of the Last Supper, part of a stone on which 
Jesus sat in Bethlehem,” and others. Henri Estienne, in the 
traité preparatif to his ‘Apologie pour Hérodote,’ speaks of a 
monk of St. Anthony having seen at Jerusalem an extraordinary 
assemblage of relics, among which were a bit of the finger of the 
Holy Ghost, as sound and entire as it had ever been; the snout 
of the seraphim that appeared to St. Francis; one of the nails of 
a cherubim ; one of the ribs of the verbum caro fuctum; some 
rays of the stars which appeared to the three kings in the east ; a 
phial of St. Michael’s sweat when he was fighting against the 
devil ; a hem of the garment which Joseph wore* when he cleaved 
wood, and others, all of which the enthusiastic monk devoutly 
brought home with him to France. Such relics as these,—to which 
may be added that of a tooth of our Lord’s, which Guibert de 
Rogen describes as having operated many miracles, with the 
assistance of the monks of St. Medard de Soissons—such relics as 
these, we repeat, make all others hide their diminished heads. 
Doubtless it was some of these relics, or perhaps others manu- 
factured at the same places, which that irreverent scoffer, Peter 
Pindar, saw in Paris. 


“In France, some years ago—some twenty-three, 
At a fam’d church, where hundreds daily jostle, 
I wisely paid a priest six sols to see 
The thumb of Thomas the Apostle.t 





* This reference to Joseph’s coat reminds us of a passage in Young’s 
* Love of Fame ’— 


“ How his eyes languish! how his thoughts adore 
That painted coat which Joseph never wore! 
He shows, on holidays, a sacred pin ; 
That touch’d the ruff that touch’d Queen Bess’s chin!” 


+ The finger of Galileo is said to be on view in the museum at 
Florence. 
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For six sols more, behold! to view, was bolted 
A feather of the angel Gabriel’s wing! 
Whether ’twas pluck’d by force, or calmly molted, 
No holy legends tell, nor poets sing. 
But was it Gabriel’s feather, heav'nly Muses? 
It was not Gabriel’s feather, but a goose’s!” 


Few of these venerable and impudent absurdities have survived 
the iconoclastic tendencies of the last few decades, whilst even the 
rival holy coats of Treves and Argenteuil are palpable swindles. 
The record of that of Treves goes back, it is true, to the year 1190, 
but as a relic it is as authentic as the feather from Gabriel’s wing. 
Quite recently the Moslem population of Southern Russia were 
reported to be in a state of great excitement owing to the theft 
of a valuable casket containing three hairs from Mohammed’s beard, 
accompanied by an Imperial firman certifying their absolute 
authenticity! The casket, with its precious contents, was sent as 
a present from Constantinople to Samarcand in Turkestan, but 
was stolen at Kharoff. Whether the thief has been caught or no, 
we cannot say, but if he is a Moslem, the chances are very slight 
indeed. A few months ago three genuine teeth of Tasso were 
sent to Signor Baccelli, the Italian minister of Public Instruction, 
by a priest who received them under seal of confession from a 
thief. The teeth had been stolen from the skeleton of the poet, and 
the robber, probably finding no market for them, took this method 
of returning them to their owner. A propos of teeth, it may be 
mentioned that some time ago a certain nobleman constantly wore 
a remarkable ring, in which was set a tooth of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
it was purchased for £730 in 1815. 

Personal relics, for which a greater age than four or five 
hundred years is claimed, may be regarded with extreme suspicion. 
Among the most remarkable of existing relics are those of the 
Black Prince which have been preserved in Canterbury Cathedral 
for over five hundred years. These include the embroidered 
velvet surcoat and parade shield, the helmet and crest, the latten 
gauntlets, and the scabbard. These are perhaps as genuine as 
anything of their kind in this country, but even these are not 
without their detractors. It is very probable that the surcoat 
and parade shield were those of Edward III. himself, rather than 
of his son, but this is a point which may be left to the antiquaries 
to decide. The gold cross and collar of Edward the Confessor 
came under the hammer of Thomas, King Street, Covent Garden, 
in January, 1828, and was purchased by a Mr. Atkinson for 
£16 5s, 6d. Its authenticity appears to have been undisputed at 
the time. It was originally brought from Palestine by the British 
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Princess Helena, the mother of the Christian Emperor Constantine, 
and passed into the hands of Edward the Confessor, with whom it 
was buried, and was exhumed many ages afterwards. It was 
included among the royal jewellery of James II. The crozier of 
the same realized two and a half guineas in the same sale, and was 
originally in the museum of Sir Hans Sloane. 

The craze for holy relics received, as we have said, a death-blow 
in England at the dissolution of the monasteries. A disease which 
had such widespread effect and popularity before that drastic event 
was not likely to be killed at once or to remain dormant for long ; 
but it was not until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
it broke out in an epidemic form. To go no farther back than the 
early years of the last century, we find in the Tatler of August 26, 
1710, a charmingly written paper—by Addison—on the eccen- 
tricities of a virtuoso who had “laid out a considerable estate in 
natural rarities and curiosities.” In his will, Nicholas Gimcrack 
(the aforesaid virtuoso) bequeathes to his wife one box of butter- 
flies, one drawer of shells, a female skeleton, and a dried cockatrice; 
to his little daughter Fanny, three crocodile eggs, and, upon the 
birth of her first child, if she marries with her mother’s consent, 
the nest of a humming bird ; to his eldest brother, as “an acknow- 
ledgment for the lands he has vested in my son Charles,” his last 
year’s collection of grasshoppers ; having provided for his nephew 
Isaac by making “over to him some years since,’ a horned 
scarabeeus, the skin of a rattlesnake, and the mummy of an 
Egyptian king, he made no further provision for him in his will ; 
“my eldest son John, having spoken disrespectfully of his little 
sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of wine,* and in many other 
instances behaved himself undutifully towards me, I do disinherite 
and wholly cut off from any part of this my personal estate, by 
giving him a single cockle-shell,” and so on. 

Shakespeare relics are of course very numerous, but, as we have 
already indicated, relics were not collected in his time, so that a 
great deal of suspicion necessarily attaches to those which we are 
called upon to venerate. Crofton Croker possessed the betrothal 
ring of the great dramatist—the “Gimmal Ring” which had been 


* A propos of this curious fancy, about three years ago there occurred, 
among the bizarre articles offered for sale at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, 
a child’s heart immersed in a jar of spirits, and although ninety-seven 
years had passed since the organ was placed in its transparent receptacle, 
every portion of it, the right and left auricle and ventricle, and even a 
portion of the aortic arch, was in a perfect state of preservation. It was 
catalogued as the heart of Louis XVII., Duke of Normandy, and from 
the documentary evidence which accompanied it, there was little doubt 
as to its authenticity. 
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placed by the bard’s own hand upon the finger of his betrothed. 
It is described in Fairholt’s ‘The Home of Shakespeare,’ and also 
by Croker himself in a letter to Mrs. Balmanno, and preserved in 
that lady’s Pen and Pencil, New York, 1858, where it is illustrated. 
At the sale of Croker’s Jares and penates, in December, 1854, the 
ring became the property of the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps,- who 
already possessed a rival ring, of which a representation is given 
is his ‘ Life of Shakespeare.’ Thomas Hill, the original of “ Paul 
Pry,” possessed Garrick’s cup formed from the mulberry tree 
planted by Shakespeare in his garden at New Place, Stratford-on 
Avon; this realized at Hill’s death forty guineas; another 
Shakespearian cup was purchased in May, 1825, for one hundred 
and twenty-one guineas, by a Mr. J. Johnson, and was by him sold 
twenty-one years after for thirty-eight and a half guineas. 
Joseph Lilly, the bookseller, possessed another. Shakespeare's 
jug and cane were sold at Christie’s in June, 1893, and realized 
one hundred and fifty-five guineas. These relics were bequeathed 
by Shakespeare to his sister Joan, who married a Mr. Hart, who 
settled at Tewkesbury, and they remained in possession of his 
descendants till the commencement of the present century, when 
they passed into other hands. 

The counterpane which covered the bed of Charles I. the night 
before his execution, and which is made of a thick rich blue satin, 
embroidered with gold and silver in a deep border, was, up to 
about half a century ago, used by the family of Champneys of 
Orchardleigh, near Frome, Somersetshire, as a christening mantle, 
from the period it came into their possession by marriage with the 
sole heiress of the Chandlers, of Camm’s Hall, near Fareham, 
Hampshire, a family connected with Cromwell. The sheet which 
received the head of this king, after his decapitation, was until 
quite lately carefully preserved along with the communion plate 
in the church of Ashburnham, Sussex; the blood, with which it 
had been almost entirely covered, turning quite black. This 
king’s watch was also preserved with this gruesome relic, both of 
which came into the possession of Lord Ashburnham immediately 
after the death of the king. These, not having been sold, cannot 
be appraised at their full fancy price; but it may be mentioned 
that not long ago the Prayer-book used by King Charles I. on the 
scaffold, sold for one hundred guineas, or just half the amount 
which Sterne’s wig fetched. 

An English nobleman is said to have a remarkable collection of 
dramatic relics, such as the piano of Malibran, the umbrella of 
Garrick, the fan of Mdlle. Mars, the watch of Talma, and the last 
bottle of Madeira which Kean drank from. The gold ring of 
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Luther was some time since in the possession of a lady in London. 
In its way, perhaps the most interesting ring in existence was 
that presented by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex; this 
relic was exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition in 1890 by Mr. F. J. 
Thynne. 

Macaulay refers, in his onslaught on Horace Walpole, to the 
latter’s “researches after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, 
the pipe which Van Tromp smoked during his last sea-fight, and 
the spur which King William struck into the flank of Sorrel,” and 
there can be no doubt that the Strawberry Hill collection, in spite 
of its many treasures, contained many relics of great absurdity 
and transparent worthlessness. As recently as December 5, 1895, 
Robinson Crusoe’s (Alexander Selkirk’s) musket was sold by 
auction in Edinburgh. 

The passion for travelling in foreign countries, which was greatly 
facilitated by the late Mr. John Murray, has developed the collecting 
mania more than any other cause of modern times. Not content 
with the intellectual pleasures and enjoyment to be got out of 
new scenes and strange lands, the average traveller considers 
himself in duty bound to burden himself with mementoes and 
relics, which in the majority of cases have not even the merit of 
genuineness to recommend them. When it is remembered that 
during the past half a century nearly every quarter of Europe has 
been visited by hundreds and thousands of tourists, all with the 
collecting instinct more or less strongly developed, it ought to 
occur to the man of average intelligence that the stock of genuine 
relics and antiquities has long since been exhausted. It will 
interest many to know that manufactured antiquities abound 
wherever the traveller sets his foot. In Italy, particularly at 
Rome, this is“especially the case. A few years ago, when the 
Tiber was being dredged for the recovery of certain works of art 
which were supposed to be buried in the thick strata of mud, a lot 
of vases, fragments of statues, and other “antique” things were 
fished out and sold to the confiding tourist at fancy prices; the 
game went on for a long time, until, indeed, an extensive pottery 
for the manufacture of ancient Roman and Grecian urns was 
discovered, and by this time the authorities found out that the 
portions of statues were the work of indigent sculptors. Three 
or four years ago, seventeen “Egyptian mummies” in the old 
Museum of Berlin proved to be the bodies of fellows who, not so 
very long ago, drank lager in the beer gardens of the Fatherland ! 

These manufactured “antiques” are not by any means a recent 
outcome of the mania for relics. For over a century the “show- 


man’s” work has been a profitable one at the country house of 
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Voltaire, at Ferney, near Geneva. A Genevese, an excellent 
calculator, as are all his countrymen, in the early part of the 
present century valued as follows the yearly profit derived by the 
“ showman ” :— 


8000 busts of Voltaire, made with earth of abies at a 

franc a-piece . . 8000 
1200 autograph letters, at 20 franca ° . 24,000 
500 walking-canes of Voltaire, at 50 francs each ‘ - 25,000 
300 veritable wigs of Voltaire, at 100 francs each . 30,000 





Total . . . ° . . . 87,000 


The relic hunter prefers his curios with “ bluggy ” associations ; 
consequently battlefields are the happy hunting grounds of the 
collector. Mark Twain showed a deeper insight into human 
nature than appears on the surface, when he described how he 
bought a fragment of a mule’s skull on the battlefield of Sebastopol, 
and labelling it “ Jawbone of a Russian General,” sent it home to 
his confiding aunt, who had a fancy for relics. The scenes of the 
great struggle between England and France which culminated 
with Waterloo, and those of the civil war in America, have been 
scoured time after time, and yet there is no symptom of the 
supply of relics ceasing. In America the demand for rebellion and 
other battle mementoes amounts to a widespread passion. In this 
connection, the experiences of a recent visitor to Gettysburg may 
be of interest. When he visited the battlefield he found at least a 
hundred men and boys on the field from the stone wall at the 
Bloody Angle to the point from which Pickett’s charge was 
started. Not content with “ finding” relics, some of the dealers, 
it seems, manufacture them. A small boy, who had been in the 
relic business, unbosomed himself in a frank, honest way. 
According to him “it is easy to make relics.” ‘One man,” so 
the youth went on to say, “in this town buries grape-shot in his 
backyard, and when they’re rusty he digs em up and sells ’em. 
He sells all kinds of bullets that have killed generals. He sold a 
bullet to a New York man for twenty dollars, telling him it had 
killed General Reynolds. When the New York man came around 
the next year, the same man tried to sell him another bullet that 
had killed General Reynolds, for he didn’t remember him, you 
know. . . . Another dealer sold a Boston man a drum he said he 
had picked up on the battlefield. He didn’t do nothing of the 
kind, It was an old drum he bought somewhere, and he sold it 
for a dollars. The Boston man found it out, and there was 
trouble.” 


“ Enough bullets have been sold from the scenes of the various 
VOL. CVI. R 
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great battles of the Continent to decimate the earth, and whole 
shiploads of buttons, gunlocks, bayonets, and the like, are manu- 
factured every year to supply the wants of the travelling public 
for mementoes,” is the verdict of a transatlantic authority. The 
globe-trotter will be wise to restrain his “ collecting ” proclivities, 
and to regard every kind of relic and memento offered him as an 
extremely probable fraud. As a faint indication of the things 
which are treasured as “ war” and kindred relics in America and 
elsewhere, the following facts may be found interesting and 
instructive. The Judge Advocate of the Army at Washington is 
the official custodian of the pistol used by Booth in the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, and also the bullet which entered the 
body of the President. At Topeka, Kansas, may be found the 
remnant of General Sheridan’s headquarters’ flag, which is framed 
and placed’ among other war relics. The Phil. J. Walsh estate, 
in Philadelphia, owns the identical wooden leg captured from 
General Santa Anna during the Mexican war, and a hat worn by 
one of Washington’s soldiers. Another celebrated wooden leg has 


recently been brought to light in an old smithy at Vincennes. 


It was made to replace the real one lost by General Daumesnil in 
the wars of Napoleon I.; the wooden leg just discovered was sent 
by the general to the smith, in order to be “shod,” as he himself 
expressed it; but before tne order could be executed the warrior 
died, and the leg remained in the smithy until the present time; 
it has now very fittingly found a permanent home in the Artillery 
Museum of the Hotel des Invalides. A propos of wooden legs, it 
may be mentioned that a collection of artificial limbs is the pride 
of a New Haven man, his museum including all varieties, from 
old-fashioned peg legs down to the most perfect modern 
mechanisms for the relief of mutilated humanity. 

At the police headquarters at Wheeling, West Virginia, there 
is, or was until quite lately, a precious relic in the shape of the 
remnant of an ancient pistol, said to have been carried by 
Washington when he crossed the Delaware ; to prove that it is 
genuine, the rust caused by its getting in the water is still on it, 
after all these years. The curious thing about it is that it has 
a percussion lock, which was not invented until long after 
Washington’s time! A gentleman of Danville, Virginia, owns the 
fife which was played by Jube Reynolds, of the revolutionary 
war, when Cornwallis surrendered at Kingston. 

A Chicago general, who was a member of Custer’s staff, received 
from Captain Sims of Longstreet’s staff, on the morning of 
April 9, 1865, half of the white towel used by General Lee as a 
flag of truce in the proceedings which led up to his surrender to 
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Grant at Appomattox. The other half he presented to Custer, 
whose widow gave it to the museum at West Point. Professor 
Faher, of Leavenworth, Kansas, rejoices in the possession of the 
sabre used by the fighting parson Hotchkiss. Two parlour 
rocking chairs, once the property of George Washington’s mother, 
are the pride of the masonic lodge, No. 4 of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; but we have been unable to discover the possessor of 
the axe used upon a certain historic occasion by the Father of 
His Country. The list of Washington relics, however, is too long 
for incidental reference in an article; a large volume would be 
necessary to do the subject ample justice. They are constantly 
cropping up in the American market, and always realise fancy 
prices when there is the remotest probability of their being 
genuine. Plymouth Rock, upon which the Pilgrim Fathers 
stepped when they landed on the new world, has been, as may be 
supposed, nearly carried away piecemeal by relic hunters. 

The craze for Napoleoniana is much wider than that for 
Washingtoniana, and doubtless the same mills grind out saleable 
relics of these two celebrities. Washingtoniana is at a discount 
everywhere except in America, but mementoes of the famous 
Corsican are in great demand, not only in France, but in England 
and America. A Frenchman has been hunting for the bed on 
which Napoleon died ; he has found one at the Hotel des Invalides ; 
one at the Tussaud; one at the Grevie Museum; one belonging 
to the Marquis de Biron; one which belonged to Marshal 
Bertrand, now in the possession of a member of the Napoleon 
family; and one which belonged to Prince Murat, which was 
bequeathed to him by Queen Caroline. If the gentleman extended 
his inquiries to America, he might double the number. There 
are at least fifty cocked hats, alleged to have belonged to Napoleon, 
in the hands of American collectors alone; these enterprising 
individuals may not be very glad to know that only nine genuine 
ones exist, and that they are all in France! At the disposal of 
William Bullock’s museum, which about three-quarters of a 
century ago was one of the sights of London, a number of articles 
which belonged to Napoleon came under the hammer, and 
“nothing could exceed the eagerness with which they were 
bought up,” says a contemporary chronicler. The most remark- 
able and important item of the lot was Napoleon’s carriage, with 
its fitting and conveniences, exactly as he abandoned it on his 
flight from Waterloo. For this the sum of £168 was paid. It 
had been obtained by Bullock at a great cost, but it turned out to 
be the most lucrative concern in which the speculator ever 
embarked; he secured even the coachman who drove it, but 
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probably this item was not included in the above amount. The 
other Napoleon relics sold at the same time, included a small 
opera glass, which fetched five guineas; a toothbrush, which 
realised three and a half guineas; a snuff-box, £166 19s. 6d.; 
military stock or collar, £1 17s.; a pair of old slippers, £1; a 
common razor, four guineas; a piece of sponge, 17s. 6d.; a 
shaving-brush, £3 14s.; a shirt, £2 5s.; a comb, £1; a shaving- 
box, seven guineas; a pair of old gloves, £1; an old pocket- 
handkerchief, one and a half guineas; whilst many other items 
realised equally extravagant amounts. We are not, after all, very 
much wiser than our forefathers in the matter of what we collect, 
for it may be safely said that if these relics again came into the 
market they would realize at least two or three times the above 
figures. “A genuine and unique relic” of the great Duke of 
Wellington was thus advertised :—‘ A lady will dispose of a lock 
of his Grace’s hair, which can be guaranteed ; the date of its being 
cut, and circumstances of possession, will be imparted to the 
purchaser. The owner would not like to part with it under fifty 
guineas.” The duke’s hairdresser must have made a small fortune 
out of the sale of his Grace’s locks, which he advertised at the 
duke’s death. Wellington’s tree, beneath which the great duke 
was stationed during the battle of Waterloo, was sold to an 
Englishman, who had cabinets and other articles made from it. 
Only a few years ago, an old hat, once worn by Victor Hugo, and 
perhaps honestly worth twopence, was sold in Brussels for fifteen 
shillings, and would probably now fetch double that sum if again 
put up for sale. Hugo's barber was frequently besieged by the 
great man’s admirers for locks of the poet’s hair, and to satisfy 
their excessive demands, the tonsorial artist had recourse to the 
fallen locks of other customers to make the “mementoes” go 
round. 

It is surprising, indeed, what people will pay for relics of 
various kinds. In June, 1833, George Robins, at Lang’s Shooting 
Gallery, sold a quantity of “spoils” from the memorable battle of 
Waterloo, and at what were justly regarded as “fancy” prices. 
At the Duke of Sussex sale in June, 1843, at Messrs. Christie’s, 
Oliver Cromwell’s iron spurs (formerly in the Duke of York’s col- 
lection) sold for nine and a half guineas ; a shoe which belonged tw 
Mary Queen of Scots, for £3 12s.; the knife with which Margaret 
Nicholson attempted to stab George III. (presented to the late 
duke), £5; the red ribbon of the Bath worn by Lord Nelson, £3; 
and a shagreen cigar case, constantly used by His Royal Highness, 
for £18. Within the last few months a number of relics, the 
property of the Royal United Service Institution, have come 
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under the hammer, and as showing the kind of rubbish “ collected” 
by a public body, we may mention that a lot, comprised of parts 
of a musket from the Royal George, two hinges from Captain 
Cook’s sea-chest, a harpoon iron, and other items, fetched £3; 
another lot comprised of a part of a pile from Old London Bridge, 
1176, a panel with copper plate recording the discovery of 
Bonin Islands by H.M.S. Blossom, a bottle of porter recovered 
from an East Indiaman wrecked in 1803, a piece of a beam 
from the roof of the White Tower, 1070, and an Indian canal 
model in glazed case, could only command the sum of ten 
shillings. 

Next to relics of wars and warriors, probably the mementoes of 
“distinguished” scoundrels are among the most prized objects of 
a certain class of collectors. A foreign paper is responsible for 
the statement that the late Lord Randolph Churchill had a choice 
private collection of teeth of noted criminals, to which he was 
constantly adding up to a short time before his death. The 
competition for the Deeming relics at the Antipodes is too recent 
and too revolting to be enlarged upon, but it may be mentioned 
that the axe and knife with which this unmitigated villain 
murdered his victim fetched £4 15s.; and the spade with which 
he dug her grave brought a guinea; his clothing was eagerly 
competed for, even down to half a dozen pairs of patched socks. 
Indeed, the collectors of “ criminal ” curios are extremely numerous 
all over the world, and these mementoes range from Tyburn 
halters to pipes which murderers have smoked, and pots which 
famous thieves have tossed in honour of past and future triumphs. 
It has remained for a Nebraska collector to gather locks of hair 
shaved from the heads of noted criminals when they enter the 
penitentiary, and these he labels and indexes with great care. 
Superstition sometimes accounts for the fancy prices offered for 
such ghastly relics. Frenchmen obtain them as charms against 
ill-luck. A piece of a hangman’s rope is considered a potent 
spell against evil in some parts of France; as criminals are 
there guillotined such ropes are difficult to get, and so fetch 
high prices; they are sometimes mounted in gold and worn in 
lockets. 

A great catastrophe is a golden harvest to the relic-hunter, as 
witness the wreck of the Princess Alice in the Thames a few 
years ago,—and such relics always command high prices. One 
hundred guineas are said to have been paid for the gallery-door 
of the hall in Sunderland, associated with the calamity which 
overtook so many children a few years since. A propos of door 
collecting, a French journal recently described a wealthy gentle- 
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man of Pontefract, “dans le pays de Galles,” who possesses a 
passion for doors; this authority informs us that he recently paid 
twenty-five thousand francs for the door through which Marie 
Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, Danton and Robespierre passed on 
their way to the guillotine. A Jersey man devotes himself to 
collecting door-handles, old and new, and claims a museum 
numbering over three thousand examples. A Mr. Eldridge of 
Hartford, Conn., has a wrought-iron door-hinge, dating from 
about 1656, from the old Avery homestead at Poquonock, said to 
be the oldest house in the State. 

Riding-whips are a by no means uncommon object of the 
collector’s quest, and some highly curious collections have been 
formed both in England, on the Continent, and in America. 
Walking-sticks or canes are frequently “collected.” The Prince 
of Wales, for example, has specimens from all parts of the world ; 
one of these is made of wood from one of the piles of Old London 
Bridge. President Cleveland has in his museum of sticks one 
originally presented to Andrew Jackson in 1821; it was made 
from the branch of an oak growing on Jefferson’s grave; “the 
whole of the Lord’s Prayer is engraved, in minute characters, on 
its surface.” The modern fancier of walking-sticks has many 
historic precedents to justify his tastes in this direction. There 
is an amusing reference to them in the Tatler, No. 142, and also 
in Leigh Hunt’s charming book on ‘The Town.’ 

The late Rev. W. Bentinck L. Hawkins, whose objects of art 
were dispersed at Christie’s in nine days during February 1895, 
possessed over four hundred watches, and scores of snuff and other 
gold boxes. George LV. had a large assemblage of teapots piled 
in pyramids in the Pavilion at Brighton. A Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter was also a collector of this essentially feminine species of 
bric-a-brac ; so also was a certain Mrs. Hawes, who had accumu- 
lated over two hundred specimens, including several which 
belonged to Queen Charlotte. A national collection of figure- 
heads of old ships of war is to be made by the Admiralty. From 
a recent advertisement in a Copenhagen paper, one would almost 
assume that volcanoes were about to be “collected,” inasmuch as 
two in Iceland were offered for sale, the price being about £150. 
Among the more recently-developed crazes we may mention 
cigar-ribbons, out of which fancy table-cloths, after the manner 

of crazy-quilte, have been made; railway-passes, labels from jars 

and cans of fruits, vegetables, etc., steel pens, paper-weights, and 
so forth. It is, of course, an American who has formed the 
“champion” collection of drums of all countries, and of which he 
has over seven hundred examples. The most comprehensive 
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gathering of policemen’s clubs is also to be found in the same 
country, the “‘ bar-tender” of a saloon in Philadelphia having a 
collection which includes specimens from nearly every city in the 
States, and all of which have seen service. Warming-pans are 
the pet hobby of a French Jittérateur, M. Nestor Roqueplan, and 
this phase of collecting soon spread to America, where these 
utensils are quite a feature in dealers’ shops. When made of 
copper they fetch several dollars each, and are hung up against 
a wall by their collectors along with other Uric-a-lrac. Prince 
Bismarck bas a passion for thermometers, and hardly a window in 
his house is without one. 

Princess Maud of Wales is said to have an extensive museum 
of tusks of elephants shot by her father and uncles, teeth of 
walruses, seals, sharks, lions, and alligators, and of wild boars shot 
and sent by the late Czar of Russia. An enterprising native of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, possesses, among other relics of his 
grandfather, the scalp of the deceased, which he keeps in an 
envelope among his household gods. Minnie Palmer, the actress, 
is said to have a perfect frenzy for collecting stockings, of which 
she has several trunks fall. Another collector makes a speciality 
of shoes, and his array of footgear, ancient and modern, represents 
types of past and present use in many countries, and is probably 
unique. The crazy king of Bavaria had, among other manias, 
one for collecting hats. Louis XVI. is well-known to have been 
an enthusiastic collector of locks, keys, and old clocks,—a clock 
which was actually made by him came into the possession of one 
of the Rothschilds about three years ago, the price paid for it 
being, it is stated, no less than £33,600! Princess Marie of 
Roumania, wife of the Crown Prince, collects perfumery bottles, 
a fad in which she resembles her grandmother, the late Empress 
of Russia, who left a beautiful assortment of these articles valued at 
something like £5000. An English lady has collected buttons 
for over twenty years, and now possesses over eight thousand 


varieties, a fact which suggests another quotation from the 
aforesaid Peter Pindar :— 


“Rare are the buttons of a Roman’s breeches, 
In antiquarian eyes surpassing riches; 
Rare is each crack’d black, rotten, earthen dish, 
That held of ancient Rome the flesh and fish.” 


A Canadian gentleman has made a collection of the buttons of 
officers of every regiment and department of the British army, 
upon which he has spent nine years of labour and expense. ; 
Finally—aid we have scarcely made an appreciable reduction 
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of our notes—the Prince de Conti, who died in 1776, had an 
extraordinary collection comprising five thousand portraits in 
miniature of women, and from three to four thousand rings— 


“ On prétend que le Prince de Conti avait la fantaisie puérile de constater 
chacune de ses conquétes amoureuses par la tabatiére, la miniature ou la 
bague, qu’il s’était fait remettre par sa victime ... aprés l’avoir payée 
largement ; étiquetant avec soin ces acquisitions, du nom de son ancienne 
propriétaire.” 


Quelle collection Don Juanesque ! 


W. Roserts. 





























My Lord Mayor.” 


———_— 


Tue Lord Mayor was coming home at last, after eight years’ 
absence; coming home in the carrier’s cart, on the same kind 
of bleak wintry afternoon as the one on which he had left for 
Australia, It was the same cart, too, for it was Carrier Gurney 
who had taken him to the station, eight winters back, and it 
was Carrier Gurney who sat in the “Seven Bells,” on the morning 
of the important day, and boasted of being the man who was to 
bring him back again, that very afternoon. 

“Tt ain’t every one,” he affirmed to the small audience, who 
happened to be present at that early hour, “as can say so much 
as that. Same cart, same man, and eight year gone by over both 
our heads.” 

“Not but what, looking at ye, Muster Gurney, ye doan’t give 
one the idea of its being eight year, that ye doan’t,” put in Mrs. 
Brandon, who enjoyed the double distinction of being the land- 
lady of the only “public” in the little hamlet, and also the 
mother of the wanderer, whose home-coming formed the present 
subject of conversation. 

“Thank ye for speaking your mind so honest, Mrs. Brandon, 
mum,” said the round-faced carrier, jovially ; “an’ I takes the more 
credit to myself, seeing as how the man’s not to be made younger 
by a coat o’ paint same as the cart.” 

There was a hearty laugh at this from every one present, which 
encouraged him to continue. 

“Though, to speak plain as among friends, now, the old cart 
ain’t had a repair worth quarrelling about, this twenty year an’ 
more. Leastways, we did hev to give her a new body same time 
as Farmer Brill lost all his pigs wi’ the fever, ye remember, and 
the Squire put up his new barn against the nine-acre field. And 
then there was the new wheels, too, five year ago come next 
beanfeast. But that ain’t nothing for a cart, that ain’t.” 

“No, for sure,” echoed two or three voices; “yours be a 
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wonderful good cart, that be, Amos Gurney. There ain’t never 
a cart so good as her in the place.” 

“ An’ to think now,” said the stout landlady, in emotional tones, 
“as it be going to bring back my boy to me, same as it took him 
away eight year past, an’ left me sobbing fit to burst meself. 
Muster Gurney, sir, I can’t hardly believe it, try as 1 may. And 
I'm sure I’m hoping as ye’ve allowed enough time to get to the 
station, for sure?” 

“Lor’ bless ye, now, what do ye take Carrier Gurney for, 
mum?” exclaimed Amos, chuckling. “I bain’t the man to make 
the Lord Mayor wait at yonder station, though it ain’t a-going to 
take me five hour to get there, neither, that being a matter o’ 
three mile an’ no more.” 

“Aye, aye,” assented Mrs. Brandon, wiping her eyes; “but 
ye must remember as I’ve got the feelin’s of a mother, an’ I’ve 
been a-stifling of them for eight year. Folk with feelin’ can't 
calc’late distances so easy as all that comes to, an’ I’ve allers had 
too much feelin’-—that’s where it is, Muster Gurney.” 

“Being a carrier and unmarried, now,” said Amos Gurney, 
with a wink that covered everybody present, and therefore some- 
what failed in its mission as a wink, “it ain’t reasonable to 
expect me to have the feelin’s of a mother nor a father neither, 
so to speak; so it ain’t in the nater o’ things at all as your son 
will be kept waiting at yonder station, Mrs. Brandon, mum.” 

There was a slight sensation among the company at these 
words, which, however, seemed harmless enough in themselves ; 
and some were inclined to laugh responsively, and others to carry 
on the covert meaning contained in the carrier’s remark. But 
the landlady suddenly ceased being emotional, and took the 
initiative in a stern voice. 

“Give over, now, Muster Gurney; there ain’t no call for 
talking o’ marriage and sech like as I can see. An’ it be three- 
pence, if ye please, and thank ye.” 

And although the conversation would seem to have been 
innocent of the marriage question altogether, the carrier met his 
rebuke and his bill with meekness, and slouched away contentedly 
down the village street. The others soon followed in his wake, 
and Mrs. Brandon swept the pewter-pots viciously on to a tray, 
and stalked into the wash-house. 

“Drusilla! What be ye after, my girl? There be pots to 
wash, and time’s getting on, it is. Bless the girl, what’s to do 
in the barn all at once, I wonder?” 

Her tone was still full of suppressed annoyance, but there was 
a softer look than before on her face, as she stood at the back door, 
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and glanced across the yard at the barn. A tall, comely girl 
came out hastily, and stumbled over the cobbles in her pattens. 
She was in a curious state of studied untidiness. Her dress, 
which bore signs of being a Sunday one, for there was velvet 
trimming on it, and it was old-fashioned without being worn 
out, was only half fastened, and trailed through the slime on 
the ground. She had quantities of black hair, but while some 
of it was carefully braided, the rest hung in lank confusion 
round her shoulders, and only added to her unsatisfactory 
appearance. She might have been handsome in her everyday 
clothes, but her best ones were of a kind to vulgarise her 
particular style of face. Yet there was a flush on her cheeks, 
that deepened the colour of her full dark eyes; and there was 
a self-consciousness in her expression, that made her for the 
moment interesting. 

“Why, bless us, Drusilla, ye mean to be before the lot of us, 
yedo! And the lad doan't arrive till nigh upon sunset, neither!” 
exclaimed the landlady, laughing, with much insinuation in her 
voice. 

The girl blushed deeper, and fumbled at the fastening of her 
dress. She was evidently unused to the landlady’s tone of banter, 
and did not know how to meet it. 

“Be there pots to wash, did ye say?” she stammered, and 
moved towards the house. Mrs. Brandon let her pass in, and then 
sauntered over to the barn. On the straw, in an unused manger, 
lay a comb, a broken piece of looking-glass, some hairpins, and a 
new piece of red ribbon. 

“What did I allers say?” murmured Mrs. Brandon, triumphantly ; 
“there must ha’ bin a somethink betwixt they two, eight year 
ago. Ah, well, I thought then as my Dick might look higher 
than a chit like that, but now as there’s that matter o’ fifty pound 
laying at the bank yonder, as she doan’t know nothink about, 
seeing as how the law man wrote to me only yesterday concerning 
it, I doan’t know as I minds the thought of it quite so much.” 

With her mind full of the fifty pounds, that had just been left 
to the orphan she had looked upon as a slave ever since her 
childhood, Mrs. Brandon went back into the wash-house, where 
Drusilla was tumbling the pewter-pots into the sink. 

“Hev ye had so much as a letter from the lad since he left us, 
dearie?” she asked, casually. 

Drusilla started, and blushed furiously. The unusual epithet 
of endearment surprised her into the betrayal of her secret. 

“Now an’ agin,” she said, with a little conscious smile. 

“Think of that now! An’ there’s you an’ me bin living 
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together like mother an’ daughter for nigh upon twelve year, an’ 
me never thought of such a thing afore! Ab, well, girls will be 
girls, an’ God’s will be done, as it allers will be whether we likes it 
or not! An’ be it lately as ye’ve heard from my boy, Drusilla?” 

The girl put up her wet hand to brush the hair back from 
her eyes. 

“Not for seven months an’ a week,” she said, with a sigh. 

“ Hevn’t ye,now! Not that there’s aught in that to be in sech 
a taking about, neither, for we only heard by tallygram from 
Southampton as he were coming home at all, an’ the ship may 
have bin as long as that a-coming over. Deary me, now! To 
think that our Drusilla—oh, we mothers be poor blind things, we 
be. It’s the feelin’s what does it. I’ve too much feelin’, that’s 
what it is; my poor man allers told me so.” 

There was a pause, while Drusilla mechanically wiped the 
pewter-pots, and tried to realize dumbly the landlady’s change of 
attitude towards her. The evident cause of it amazed her, for, 
although Mrs. Brandon had never actually ill-treated her, she had 
always made her remember that she had been taken in out of 
charity, and owed her position in the inn to her mistress’s 
kindness. And to be suddenly acknowledged as a likely match 
for the Lord Mayor himself seemed totally incredible. But 
Drusilla belonged to the class of unconscious fatalists, who so 
largely people our villages ; and she accepted the change, since it 
was a pleasant one, without exercising her brain too much 
about it. 

Mrs. Brandon began again. 

“ Hev ye noticed as how Muster Gurney keeps a-hanging round 
the old place, Drusilla ?” 

“He drinks more nor he did, doan’t he?” said the girl, 
simply. 

“That ain’t the reason, bless ye! It be a pair o’ black eyes 
as fetches him here more than the drink, I’m thinking,” said 
Mrs. Brandon, chuckling. 

Drusilla put down the cloth, and looked at her. 

“Do ye mean as how——?” 

“ Ay, that be my meaning, for sure. An’ you jest listen to me, 
my girl,” continued the landlady, with amazing condescension. 
“Amos Gurney ain’t all the world, an’ you ain’t a girl to be 
throwed away. An’I won't stand by to see ye throwed away, 
neither. That’s the truth, that is.” 

“ Amos Gurney!” repeated the girl, “Amos Gurney bin an’ 
asked for me!” 

“ Ay, that he have. An’ he be coming this very night for ‘his 
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answer, too. Now, off ye go an’ finish your finery, and doan’t 
forget my words to ye. I'll stand by ye, dearie, no fear.” 

All the inhabitants of the little village, old and young, were 
gathered outside the “Seven Bells” about sunset, that day. 
Separation will sometimes kindle a semblance of affection, that 
passes at the time for genuine sentiment, and the people who had 
been either jealous or afraid of Dick Brandon, when he lived 
amongst them, fully believed now that they were glad to welcome 
him home again. They even congratulated themselves on having 
so aptly conferred on him the sobriquet of “ Lord Mayor,” since 
he justified it now by returning home with a fortune; for, they 
argued, a man who suddenly arrived at Southampton in a steam- 
ship, and sent telegrams, must certainly have acquired a fortune. 
And yet, the nickname had been originally conferred on him in 
contempt, because he had refused to accept the traditions of his 
fathers and settle down as a publican in his native village, but 
had preferred to read books instead, and to wear white linen, and 
to sit by himself in the evenings. There had been few to commend 
his action, when he left his widowed mother and went abroad, 
few besides her to regret him, except perhaps a lonely black-haired 
girl, who owed the few bright moments in her dull life to him. 
And now that he was coming back again, the element of curiosity 
that mingled with their reverence for his supposed fortune made 
them gather outside his old home, and watch anxiously for the 
return of the carrier’s cart. 

“Do ye think it'll be as much as thirty pound, now?” asked one 
young fellow, who was mentally calculating the possibilities of 
getting to Australia himself, some day. 

“Thirty pound? ” echoed another, who worked in a printer's 
shop in the market-town, and therefore could be expected to know 
something of the value of money; “that ain’t much to be in sech 
a taking about. More like sixty, l’m thinking.” 

“ Lor’, I should ha’ put it at a hundred, now,” said a pleasant- 
faced woman, in hearty tones. “Folk that send tallygrams must 
be worth a deal o’ money. An’ to think as it’s the Lord Mayor 
hisself what be comin’ home agin. Went away on the very day 
as my Johnny were borned, he did. An’ I were lying up in that 
room yonder when the cart go by, an’ I says to Mrs. Walker, I 
says, ‘What be them wheels?’ I says. And she says, ‘ Why, 
woman, doan’t ye know as the Lord Mayor be a-going to Australy 
this blessed day?’ she says. But lor’, I’d forgotten; bless ye, 
it allers do affect my mem’ry, that do. Stand out, Johnny, an’ 
let’s look at ye. How old be ye, my lad?” 

“Eight year an’ in my nine,” chirped the little fellow, who 
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represented the length of the Lord Mayor's absence, and his 
mother beamed all over with temporary pride in the fact. 

Mrs. Brandon’s ample figure, clad in purple velvet, filled the 
doorway of the “Seven Bells”; and behind her, crouched up 
against the wall, stood Drusilla in her Sunday gown. It was 
fastened up neatly now, and the black hair was all braided, and 
the red ribbon, that was tied among the thick curls, set off her rich 
colouring even better than she would have supposed, herself. 
Tucked into her breast was one white Christmas rose; for he had 
given her a Christmas rose when he went away on that other 
bleak November day. 

“Now then, Drusilla,” exclaimed Mrs. Brandon, looking round 
for her, ‘‘what be ye a-hiding for, girl? Ye weren’t all day 
a-dressing of yourself up, only to hide against a door,eh? Ain’t 
ye my boy’s own playmate, for sure? Come out, lass, an’ make 
him a welcome along o’ the rest of us.” 

The thought of the fifty pounds, as yet undisclosed to Drusilla, 

was very fresh with the landlady this afternoon. All the world 
should know, she told herself, that she didn’t think Drusilla a 
mean match for her son. A round sum of fifty pounds was 
something like a dowry to have with one’s wife; and when his own 
fortune, which had assumed hazy and inadequate proportions in 
Mrs. Brandon’s mind, was added to it, the young couple would 
start more comfortably than most. That was why, still to her 
own astonishment, Drusilla was dragged out from her hiding- 
place behind the door, and linked with the expectant mother on 
the steps. Undoubtedly, the sudden prominence thus given to her 
would have aroused much conjecture among the villagers, who 
were accustomed to regard her as the most unimportant item of 
the “Seven Bells,” had not the first tidings of the traveller arrived 
at this moment. 
-.“ Here they be!” shouted a small boy, who had sauntered along 
the road in order to be the first to bring the news; and the crowd 
surged back from the roadway on to the green, and buzzed with 
remark as to possible alterations in the Lord Mayor’s appearance. 
Mrs. Brandon selected an approximate place in the purple velvet 
bodice, and put both her hands upon it, and was heard to ejaculate, 
“Lord sakes, how it do beat, to be sure! That’s feelin’s agin, 
that is.” 

But Drusilla had slipped back breathlessly into her hiding-place 
behind the door, and the Christmas rose was losing its contour. 

The buzz of the crowd rose and fell, and resolved itself, here 
and there, into words. 

“Amos Gurney’s beast doan’t go so fast as usual, that doan’t.” 
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“Why, there’s a woman, for sure. Who be that a-sitting up 
against the lad, eh? That ain’t no friend o’ Carrier Gurney’s, for 
gure.” 

“Eh,” said several voices at once; “ but the likes o’ she doan’t 
belong to these parts, they doan’t.” 

“Be she one of them Australy furriners, think ye? That’ll be 
a summat to contend with if she doan’t understand the language, 
that will.” 

“Lord alive, what’s the lad bin up to now? Has he brought 
over the Queen of Australy as well as a fortune, for sure?” 

A unanimous shout, that failed in being a cheer, filled the air, 
as the carrier brought up his freight with a flourish, in front of 
the “Seven Bells.” 

“See here, missus,” he said, chuckling—* brought yea daughter 
in-law, to boot.” 

“Lord Mayor’s bin an’ married a wife! Lord sakes, ain’t she 
proper grand, too!” was echoed with merciless frankness round 
the crowd. Then an abrupt silence fell upon them, and Mrs, 
Brandon swayed forward in the stillness. 

“What's to do, lad? Not made a fule o’ yourself, eh?” she 
asked, with the harshness she had dealt out to him as a child. 

To Drusilla, crouching in her dark corner behind the door, 
everything had seemed like a dream, since the cart had stopped 
outside, and she had caught a glimpse of the young fellow who sat 
in it, with his head uncovered. Then his well-known smooth 
tones broke upon her ears, as he sprang down and kissed his 
mother. It was characteristic of the Lord Mayor that he never 
forgot to do what the occasion demanded of him. 

“Dear mother, nothing of the sort,” he said, and turned to give 
a hand to his companion; “I hope neither of us have. This is 
my wife, and I think you'll agree I have chosen the finest woman 
in New South Wales.” 

The doorway was darkened as he spoke, and Mrs. Brandon took 
a step backwards. But she was confronted by a magnificent 
vision of a black silk pelisse, trimmed with real opossum fur, and 
a jet bonnet with grey tips in it; and she surrendered weakly, and 
completely. No mother could possibly have withstood such an 
evidence of opulence. 

“ An’ I’m sure you're welcome, ma’am—my dear, I should say. 
To think of my Dick, an’ he a bit of a boy when he went off! 
—but walk in an’ sit ye down. I be proper flustered, that’s 
what I be.” 

There was a rustle of silk, and a strong impression of smelling- 
salts, and the splendid apparition stepped into the parlour. Mrs. 
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Brandon stumbled against Drusilla, as she followed her in, and 
the occurrence sharpened her memory. 

“ An’, Muster Gurney,” she added, over her shoulder, in a loud 
voice, “doan’t ye forget as how supper will be ready an’ your 
place laid, in ’arf a hour from now.” 

“Right you be, mum, an’ thank ye,” said the carrier, with a 
erack of his whip; “an’ it ain’t so much the supper as I'll be 
coming for, neither, Mrs. Brandon, mum.” 

Drusilla shuddered, and drew in her breath sharply. It was 
the first movement she had made, since the truth had conveyed 
itself slowly to her brain. And this was the home-coming she 
had looked forward to for eight years! 

Outside, the crowd had dispersed, and the sun had gone down. 
Inside, it was almost dark; and no one saw the motionless figure 
in the corner behind the door. 

“An’ I’m thinking as how you'll be glad to take off your 
things perhaps, my dear,” said Mrs. Brandon, endeavouring to 
speak naturally to the magnificent lady, who sat opposite on the 
edge of a hard wooden bench. 

“T thank you, ma’am, for considering of me,” answered her 
daughter-in-law, with elaborate courtesy. ‘“ You can bring my 
portmanteau along if you please, Richard.” 

She swept across the homely parlour, and held up her skirts, as 
she followed the landlady upstairs. The Lord Mayor whistled 
cheerfully to himself, and picked up a small leather bag, and 
went up after them. It suited the Lord Mayor to be the hero of 
the hour, and his smile was gay, and his step springy. 

Drusilla closed the front door softly, and came out into the 
middle of the room. 

“She calls him Richard,” she murmured, clasping her hands 
together, “and he has a moustache and a real gold watch-chain ! 
Oh, Dick, how could ye treat me so bad?” 

The bedroom door opened above, and Mrs. Brandon called 
down the stairs in the acid voice of former days— 

“Drusilla! Drat the girl! What be ye a-hiding for still? 
Put them plates in the oven, an’ doan’t ye forget as Carrier 
Gurney be going to drop in to supper all friendly like.” 

The landlady was more at her ease, now that the silk pelisse 
had been removed, and nothing but a homespun gown revealed 
thereby, and she had already confided to the Australian lady how 
“our Drusilla” was going to make a brilliant match with the 
carrier, and that it would be settled that very evening, under 
that very roof, and that she had fifty pounds, all her own, 
“laying at the bank quite unbeknown to her.” 
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“Drusilla? You never told me you had a sister, Richard,” 
said the Australian lady, when there was a pause. 

“Sister? Lord sakes!” exclaimed the good landlady. “No 
more he never had, never a one, allers excepting Isabella Emme- 
lina, as died o’ the fits afore he was borned. Bless ye, ma’am—my 
dear, I should say—Drusilla be a lone orphan, what her poor 
mother, the same being a distant connection, ma'am, of my dear 
old man’s, left in my charge this twelve year come Christmas 
time. I be proper soft on her, I be, an’ that'll be a hard parting 
for me when she goes, that it will, my dear. My feelin’s is too 
strong for me, my dear, as you'll find when ye know me better.” 

And she went again to the top of the stairs to drop another 
reminder, in a stern voice, to the unresponsive Drusilla. 

“Ts Drusilla here? I never noticed her,” said the Lord Mayor, 
with superb indifference. ‘I suppose she must be quite a woman 
now. Anything else I can do for you, Eliza?” 

And receiving permission to depart, Dick sauntered down the 
stairs, and stumbled over the step, which he had forgotten, into 
the parlour. It was quite dark, except for the flickering firelight, 
and he looked round in vain for the figure he expected to see. At 
his feet, something gleamed white, and he stooped to pick it up. 
It was a crumpled Christmas rose. 

A hazy recollection straggled across his mind. He looked 
round again. His eyes had grown accustomed to the glimmering 
light of the fire, and he saw a dark form standing near the door. 

“Druie,” he said, and cleared his throat, “are you not going 
to give me a word of welcome?” 

“There's others as is ready enough to do that,” answered 
Drusilla, dully. 

“Come, Druie,” said the Lord Mayor, affecting a lighter tone, 
and holding out his hand invitingly. 

“There ain’t no call for me to come; there’s other hands for ye 
to hold now,” said Drusilla, with a sob; and she turned her face 
to the wall to shut out his figure, !as it stood framed in the 
firelight. 

The situation was distinctly grotesque. There was not a 
trace of Dick’s fine manners left, as he remained awkwardly in 
the middle of the room, and waited for her to make the first 
advances. She did not move, and he resolved on desperate 
measures, and went and shut the inner door that led to the 
staircase. The Lord Mayor always prided himself on his manage- 
ment of women. 

“Druie,” he said, in a low voice, when he came back to her side, 


“won't you speak to me after all these years?” 
VOL. CVIII. 
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He was not disappointed, for a quiver ran down her frame. 

“Dick!” she gasped, “ ye’ve bin an’ treated me right bad, ye 
have. And I'd ha’ waited another eight year an’ more for ye, I 
would.” 

“I believe you would, Druie,” he assented, sadly, and took her 
unresisting hand. “But if you'd been a lonely chap like me, 
you'd have done the same as me, I swear you would. Out there, 
in a strange land, without a soul to care for one, and no other 
chance of getting a lift up in life—oh, yes, you'd have done the 
same, dear. You don’t know what a hard fight life means to a 
man. How should you?” 

Drusilla knew what a hard fight it was for a woman, but she 
had not the wits to say so. She only moaned a little, and let him 
take her other hand. 

“T’ve done nought to ye, Dick, an’ ye’ve kep’ me waiting 
against your return all these years, and now ye’ve gone an’ broke 
my heart. It’s quite broke, Dick, an’ I won’t never love no one 
agin.” 

“Poor child!” whispered the Lord Mayor, and he drew her, still 
unresisting, into his arms. He told himself she was only an 
ignorant child, and it did not matter. The voices upstairs had 
sunk into a dull murmur. Drusilla drew a long sobbing breath. 

“Tt doan’t matter to ye, it doan’t,” she went on, in a choking 
voice. “I'd best go away into service, an’ have done with it. 
But, oh, ye’ve treated me right bad, Dick, an’ I’ve done naught to 
ye. Id have waited another eight year an’ more, I would. Oh, 
I loved ye so bad, Dick, an’ I’ve waited so patient.” 

The Lord Mayor had a dull consciousness of being absurd, as 
he stood in the dark corner of the room, with the girl’s form 
huddled up in his arms, and her raw, uneducated speech grating 
on his ears. 

“See here, dear,” he said, rousing himself to put an end to the 
scene—“ I’ve been a big brute to you, perhaps, but there was no 
promise between us, was there now? ” 

Drusilla shook her head submissively. It was not her way to 
argue. 

“Likely not,” she said, with another moan. “But I waited 
for ye.” 

Dick suppressed a vague feeling of irritation, and stroked her 
hair. In the road outside, footsteps were splashing through the 
mud, and coming towards the house. The girl raised herself 
suddenly, and listened. 

“That be Carrier Gurney, for sure,” she remarked listlessly, and 
began fumbling at his massive watch-chain. 
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“Carrier Gurney? Why is he coming here?” asked the Lord 
Mayor, sharply, and he put his arm round her more completely, 
with an instinct of protection. 

“He be coming for his answer to-night, he be. Carrier 
Gurney’s bin an’ asked for me, he has,” said Drusilla, in the same 
tone of utter indifference. 

“Confound him!” said Dick, fiercely. ‘ Druie, you’re surely 
not going to—I mean, what will you say to the fellow when he 
comes ?” 

Drusilla dragged herself out of his embrace, and looked at him, 
with staring eyes and wide open lips. And a coal fell out of the 
grate at the same moment, and a flame lighted up the room. 
‘he plainest woman has one beautiful moment in her life. 
Drusilla was never a plain woman, and this was her beautiful 
moment. 

“Tl never have a man if I can’t have ye, Dick,” she said, 
shaking all over with emotion. “I hate Amos Gurney! I hate 
him—hate him !” 

“By George! Drusilla, what a splendid creature you've 
grown!” exclaimed the Lord Mayor. And he forgot his mag- 
nificent Australian wife, and his polished manners, and his sense 
of the picturesque, and he succumbed to a wave of strong feeling. 
He seized the girl recklessly by her arms, and kissed her more 
than once. 

The carrier was knocking noisily at the door, and the voices 
upstairs had ceased altogether. The Lord Mayor tore himself 
away at last, and turned round. 

He met his Australian wife, face to face. 

There was absolute astonishment on her placid countenance. 
She could have not spoken, had she been capable of speech, for 
the situation was one that was outside her experience altogether. 
And the Lord Mayor attempted no explanation. He was still 
trembling from head to foot; and circumstances, for once, had 
defeated him. 

But Drusilla took in the scene without difficulty. It was 
indeed, obvious to the most untrained intellect. She stumbled to 
the door, and flung it open, and pulled in the carrier with 
feverish eagerness. It was the only time in her life that her 
untutored impulses stood her in good stead. 

“It’s right enough, ma’am,” she said, simply ; “I told Dick as 
how I were going to make it up wi’ Carrier Gurney, an’ Dick 
kissed me for old sake’s sake. Didn’t ye, Dick? An’ Carrier 
Gurney’s come for his answer, an’ he can guess it proper quick— 
can’t ye, Muster Gurney?” 

s 2 
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“Be that Muster Gurney’s voice?” exclaimed Mrs. Brandon, 
hastening downstairs. ‘“ Why, that it be, an’ right glad I am for 
to see ye, Muster Gurney. Sit ye here, sir, against my girl. An 
Drusilla, she be going to be right sensible an’ give ye a reason- 
able answer, so to speak. Plenty o’ witnesses, Muster Gurney— 
plenty o’ witnesses, for sure! Now then, Drusilla, out with it, 
dearie.” 

“She’s giv’ it me already,” said the carrier, heartily; and he 
kissed her soundly on both cheeks. 

The Australian lady, with restored placidity, pinched her 
husband’s ear, and remarked facetiously that love-making seemed 
the order of the day. And Mrs. Brandon instituted a search for 
matches. 

“Can’t think what the girl’s bin thinking of to leave us in the 
dark like this,’ she remarked. “ But, then, she’s like me, is 
Drusilla, an’ her feelin’s is too strong for her. No one can't 
stand against too much feelin’, that’s what I allers say.” 

“Tt runs in the family, I’ve always found,” said the Lord 
Mayor gaily, as he poured out some beer. 

In his left hand a Christmas rose was being slowly crushed out 
of existence. 


Evetyn SHarp. 








Ballade of a Montrens Garden. 


(To J. H. W.) 


“Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet.”—Hor. II. iv. 


Ir nestles neath the walnut shade 
Hard by a Vaudois village gray 
This old-time garden where displayed 
Laburnums bloom in rich array. 
Here lilies skirt the gravelled way, 
The air around with fragrance fill, 
And fain would féte eternal May 
Mid Banksia-rose and daffodil ! 


Wistaria makes a brave parade, 

And flecks the house with purple spray 
Here lilac branches, overweighed 

With snowy blossom, gently sway. 

For from the lake creeps up to play 
The western breeze, at wayward will 
In varying moods, the livelong day 
Mid Banksia-rose and daffodil. 


And see, half bold, yet half afraid, 

The bullfinch flaunts his plumage gay, 
And pipes a jocund serenade 

As shadows steal o’er Montreux bay: 
The sunset glory fades away, 

In clear sweet notes the blackbirds trill 
To joyous mates their vesper lay 

Mid Banksia-rose and daffodil. 


Envozi. 


Tout lasse, tout passe, alackaday ! 

And winter, Prince, with sceptre chill 
Will rule anon, where spring bore sway 
Mid Banksia-rose and daffodil. 


Armiz Warts. 




















Che Usvels of George Meredith. 


A youne gentleman, mentioned by Sir Henry Cunningham, 
having obtained a post under the East India Company, asked, 
respecting the reports it would be his duty to write, what style 
the directors liked. The reply was, ‘“‘ My dear young friend, the 
style as we likes is the humdrum.” The good people—we are all 
now and then of their company—who share the literary taste of 
old John Company had better keep at a distance from Mr. Mere- 
dith. All other gifts he may give them, but never will he soothe 
their souls with the humdrum, the tepid. As well, to use Shelley’s 
metaphor, go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton. Nothing in 
Meredith is “ bucolic of the market-place.” He shifts his groand, 
he doubles, surprises, is invariably alive—and kicking. 

A sleepless agility resides in his very prepositions. In ‘ Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta,’ he speaks of Mattey Weyburn at school 
“keeping the fellows to the grindstone—and it was not done by 
exhortations off a pedestal, like Saint Paul at the Athenians.” Af 
the Athenians—an expressive monosyllable! Very self-descriptively 
in ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ the novel in which more frequently 
than elsewhere Meredith proffers personal words, he says, ‘‘ The 
art of the pen (we write on darkness) is to rouse the inward vision, 
instead of labouring with a drop-scene brush, as it were, to the eye, 
because our flying minds cannot sustain a protracted description.” 
Perhaps he too handsomely credits his readers with “ flying 
minds ”—of the velocity of his own. But, at all events, such is 
his memorable conception of literary craftsmanship. So that 
when Meredith is accused of straining after epigram, as where 
Diana Warwick calls auctioneers’ language the “ plush of speech,” 
or says when china falls that “brittle is fore-doomed,” and 
“incidents in a drawing-room are prize shots at Dulness,” he is 
describing everyday things precisely as to him they appear. 

Again, he is arraigned for making his people too clever. So 
does Shakespeare his, but that ocean of precedents aside, it must 
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e’en be remembered that a writer of fiction is expected to make 
a character reveal its whole trend in a page of conversation, a 
thing for which the living subject requires a lifetime. If a 
novelist were to reproduce the rambling self-betrayals of actual 
speech, the world would not contain the novels that should be 
written, and he, meanwhile, would be a copyist and not an artist. 
We must discriminate between the cleverness a dramatist attri- 
butes to his characters and his own. 

Undeniably, Meredith’s is a style that must be learnt. Here 
is something uncommon, noticeable, all agree; powerful, so the 
majority allows. This being so, the wisest course may perhaps 
be not to gibe on hearsay or superficial acquaintance, but first 
to endeavour to understand, that afterwards we may be able to 
appreciate. It may be that during the process we shall discover 
that Meredith’s work resembles Nature and high art, in that to 
the vulgar and the tyro it is no masterpiece, and 


“We must love it ere to us 
It will seem worthy of our love. 


It is not improbable that at the last, to the reader of Meredith, 
Meredith’s contemporaries will seem in comparison weak vessels, 
from whom he will turn with some such sense of tedium with 
which one bred on telegrams would turn from long-winded letters. 
One may borrow Ooleridge’s lightning criticism, and say of 
George Meredith that he is “hard, not obscure.” He does not 
try to seem clever; he simply is so clever that the affectation 
would be to make even a momentary escape from cleverness, and 
seem commonplace. When at a second reading we grasp one of 
his novels in scheme and detail, we find that the coruscations, 
the ‘epigrams,’ are organically fixed. Meredith ornaments the 
construction, but does not subordinate the construction to the 
ornament, and in that ancient distinction lies the difference 
between good and bad art, between being clever and only 
seeming so. 

Meredith’s lovers and friends must, of course, concede that his 
many-twinkling, multitudinous tide of thought has a certain 
tendency to overflow, and that it is possible to be confronted with 
single sentences in which Meredith is at his worst, just as the 


creator of Pompilia, Abt Vogler, and Paracelsus is at his worst 
in such a terrible line as 


“Memorize that burst’s moment, Francis.” 


As with his mighty brother, so here we have occasionally to 
admit that Meredith, too, has a soul greater than his cunning, 
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and his reach here and there transcends his grasp. The perusal 
of parts of his novels is for the best-intentioned a strenuous 
concern, certainly not to the taste of “the backgammon-board 
reader.” But as the world has till now been governed by a 
minority, one dares confess oneself still so undemocratised as to 
believe that depth counts as well as extension, and the quality of 
one novelist’s readers may even overbalance the quantity of 
another’s; so that, weight for weight, Meredith is popular, 
being read, if not widely, well. Give me ten accomplished men 
for readers, as J.andor used to say, andI am content. Meredith 
somewhere remarks, “ When we have satisfied English sentiment, 
our task is done in every branch of art, I hear, and it will account 
to posterity for the condition of the branches.” A shrewd thrust, 
but the passing of three generations tries all, and Meredith’s 
novels will take their chance with the rest, best and worst, in 
the supreme court of time. The watchful immortals are long 
ago inured to see the fathers deny an artist bread to whom the 
sons are zealous to raise a stone, or what one of Meredith’s people 
calls “ his nation’s scourge, in the shape of a statue turned out 
by an English chisel.” 

Meredith is fundamentally dramatic, not only in his idea of 
life as a thing tragi-comical, but in the structure and working 
out of his novels. Such writing naturally makes its author 


appear impersonal, or, at all events, chameleon-like, and on this 
account it is the more interesting when we come upon the master 
of the show putting out his head from behind his shadow shapes, 
as when in ‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ Meredith gives a lofty apology 
for his manner of criticising life. He has been speaking of the 
two schools of fiction, the sensational and the twaddling, and he 
goes on to say :— 


“My way is like a Rhone island in the summer drought—stony, un- 
attractive, and difficult between the two forceful streams of the unreal and 
the over-real which delight mankind—honour to the conjurors! My 
people conquer nothing, win none; they are actual, yet uncommon. It is 
the clockwork of the brain that they are directed to set in motion, and— 
poor troop of actors to vacant benches!—the conscience residing in 
thoughtfulness which they would appeal to; if you are there impervious 
to them, we are lost; back I go to my wilderness.” 


The first prose works with which Meredith, who was poet first 
and novelist afterwards, waylaid his public were ‘The Shaving 
of Shagpat’ (1856) and ‘Farina’ (1857). ‘Shagpat’ is all 
moonshine, a sort of grave parody on ‘The Arabian Nights,’ and 
‘Farina’ is a jovial picture—a Cologne-water-colour—of a past 
that never was present. Neither story could possibly be called 
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obscure or laboured. When Meredith was thirty-one, he published 
the masterpiece of his first period—‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.’ As every one recollects, a baronet hopes to rear a 
perfect homunculus, but the homunculus, being not really a 
homunculus, but a human being, cannot be kept in the bottle. 
The personal equation is not to be extinguished, and passion 
proves stronger than theory. Richard Doria Feverel is a hero of 
the fearless old fashion, for Meredith loves full-blooded romance— 
no small-beer plots for him. His girls are all beautiful, and his 
young gentlemen reckless Hotspurs, full of life, generous of 
themselves. Meredith has a weakness for a stage ending, liking 
to range his company in the approved semi-circle at the fall of the 
curtain—in outward relations, that is, for in the region of 
thought Meredith has little taste for the old-fashioned wind-up. 
The conclusions of ‘Feverel’ and ‘Rhoda Fleming’ are far 
enough from the optimist’s travesty of life; and ‘“ What is truth ? 
Who shall show us any good?” one might, on a first reading, be 
disposed to write beneath their jints. But on further study we 
find that if Meredith has not preached his own conclusions he has 
given us an opportunity of forming ours. “ No artist proselytises,” 
observed a character in ‘ Dodo’; “it’s their business to produce” ; 
and Meredith makes such a remark fruitful when he says 
with deep suggestiveness, “Fiction, which is the summary of 
actual life within and without of us, is philosophy’s elect hand- 
maiden.” 

‘Feyerel’ is a rich comment on the ancient problem of 
parental government. The book contains much of abiding fresh- 
ness and wisdom, and stands among Meredith’s other novels as 
‘Le Pere Goriot’ among Balzac’s and King Lear among 
Shakespeare’s plays. Sweet is the passage where Richard first 
meets his Lucy ; sweet, too, is the chapter, “A Diversion on a 
Penny Whistle ”—love’s wise foolery—but no part of ‘ Feverel’ 
equals the night scene in the German forest, when Richard bows 
his heart again to his deserted wife and new-born, unseen child; 
and Nature speaks to him, not in storm and thunder, but in the 
touch of the little living creature he has sheltered against his 
breast. “What did it say to him? Human tongue could 
not have said so much just then.” ‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel’ is, if ever book was, “human at the red-ripe of the 
heart.” As with all Meredith’s novels, one could love it for 
its asides, from Sir Austin’s aphorism, “ Which is the coward 
among us? He who sneers at the failings of humanity,” to 


Mrs. Berrey’s remark, wise in another vein, “ Kissing don’t last, 
cookery do.” 
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The next novel was ‘Evan Harrington,’ where the author 
almost rivals Dickens in exuberance. This book contains the 
Countess de Saldar, who may well be called Becky Sharp’s 
younger sister; and in the opening chapters the portraiture of 
the founder of the Harrington family, the great Mel the tailor, 
must compel an acknowledgment of genius from readers who are 
not, as Mr. Swinburne might say, blind as bats and deaf as 
adders. ‘Vittoria’ is the sequel to ‘Sandra Belloni,’ originally 
called ‘Emilia in England.’ There are few stories better told in 
contemporary literature than that in ‘Vittoria’ of the flight 
from Milan, when through the darkness, and the dawn, and the 
heat of day the fugitives hurry forward along the pine-fringed 
Alpine pass; few more picturesque episodes than the escape in 
the travelling-carriage, the stoppage at the inn, the recognition 
there, and the fresh flight, when the patriot girl, still in her rich 
stage-dress, has to halt to stanch the bleeding of her shoeless, 
torn feet with herbs that grow by the way. In these two books 
Meredith proves that he also, genius-like, has “Italy” graven on 
his heart. ‘ Vittoria’ is steeped in the beauty of Italian land- 
scape, it is warmed through and through with the enthusiasm of 
Italian independence. No other English novel is so poetically 
southern in the entirety of its impression. There occurs in 
‘Sandra Belloni’ a fine definition of passion as “noble strength 
on fire,” and the phrase glows in the memory, as defining 
the whole two volumes themselves. Nor is the lighter touch, 
Meredith’s comic spirit, wanting, especially to the earlier 
part, as witness the three Miss Poles—North Pole, Polony, and 
Maypole. From ‘Sandra Belloni’ here is a paragraph, the 
summing-up of the Jekyll-Hyde dilemma, a paragraph hard to be 
matched among living novelists. It epitomises ‘ Feverel, and 
presents a thought which constantly recurs in Meredith :— 


“The two men composing most of us at the outset of actual life began 
their deadly wrestle in Wilfrid, both having become awakened. If they 
wait for circumstance, that steady fire will fuse them into one, who is 
commonly a person of some strength; but throttling is the custom 
between them, and we are used to see men of murdered halves. These 
men have what they fought for; they are unaware of any guilt that may 
be charged against them, though they know that they do not embrace life; 
and so it is that we have vague discontent too universal. Change, O 
Lawgiver, the length of our minority, and let it not end till this battle is 
thoroughly fought out in approving daylight. The period of our deality 
should be one as irresponsible in your eyes as that of our infancy. Is he 
we call a young man an individual—who is a pair of alternately kicking 
scales? Is he educated, when he dreams not that he is divided? He has 
drunk Latin like a vital air, and can quote what he remembers of Homer; 
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but how has he been fortified for this tremendous conflict of opening 
manhood, which is to our life here what is the landing of a soul to the life 
to come?” 






There may be readers who would object to that paragraph that 
it does not get on with the plot; there are others who feel that 
half a novelist’s charm and weight lies in such passages. To 
what end do we read novels ? 

The book called ‘Rhoda Fleming’ came between the two 
Italian stories, and, in contiguity with them, shows by its 
sculptured severity how versatile Meredith can be. Robert 
Eccles, the hero, belongs to a favourite type of Meredith’s—the 
reserved, smouldering man. Who shall say that Meredith, albeit 
sometimes harsh and repellent, has not an intense underlying 
sympathy with women, when he can write thus of one deep in 
family trouble: “ Rhoda felt a woman’s great envy of the liberty 
of a man, who has not, if it pleases him not, to sit and eat grief 
among familiar images in a home that furnishes its altar-flame” ? 
As regards Meredith’s portrayal of women, the touchstone of 
novelists, it suffices to contrast the Egoist’s ideal of a wife as 
a sultana, glass-shaded from the world, wax-minded to her lord, 
with Redworth’s view of Diana after all her deviations. ‘“ Red- 
worth believed in the soul of Diana. She was a woman and weak, 
that is, not trained for strength. She was a soul, therefore 
perpetually pointing to growth and purification.” Meredith has 
a particular affection for women who are wisely worldly ; he loves 
to describe their duchess airs and flashing talk. His women are 
jewels rather than flowers, jewels many-faceted ; but when they 
are his heroines and he shows he loves them, they are jewels that 
emit soft lights and conceal tender shadow. When it comes toa 
parting of the ways between the sexes, Meredith goes so far as to 
sympathise with the lady. In ‘Diana of the Crossways’ he 
handles the subject of a woman who is a hare to the hounds of 
scandal, and both in ‘One of our Conquerors’ and in ‘Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta’ he has re-opened the theme. 

Who is there so dull that he could not enjoy the adventures of 
Harry Richmond, beginning with the old lawyer and the bun, 
and Harry’s fire-eating grandfather, and the stolen goose and the 
gypsies? The book is as good as ‘David Copperfield ’—and 
better, and who could call it hard reading? It should be 
recommended to one, if any such there were, who has not yet 
taken his initial plunge into Meredith. Harry’s awful dad, Fitz- 
George Richmond Guelph “ Roy,” an old Pretender the Second— 
something, too, of a Harold Skimpole nourished on Burgundy in- 
stead of on Asti spumante, is a great achievement, and the keeping 
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up of a fictitious open secret concerning his birth, without the 
word ever being spoken, is a triumph of dexterity. 

Some people consider ‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ the one book in 
which Meredith nods. Even if this be so, ich grolle nicht, 
remembering how Lady Holland used to enjoy the brilliant 
Macaulay’s “flashes of silence.” ‘The Egoist, in 1879, doubt- 
less represents Meredith’s high-water mark. It is a contribution 
to the “best hundred books,” the literature of all time. Clara 
Middleton is one of the few girls in fiction who are not only 
delightful but really alive, and one feels sure that the loathing 
her egoist suitor and his egoist suit excite in her (writ large, as 
for art’s sake they must be) have defined the situation, and will 
yet define it for many a young woman in revolt. This history of 
a fortnight is made up of psychological situations. Its com- 
pesition, in the painter’s sense, is flawless. Of all Meredith’s 
figures, the Egoist is the most thoughtfully created. He is by 
no means farcical, but altogether sadly human. He is the 
Malvolio of modern literature, but one that has been subjected 
to a keener vivisection than the cross-gartered gull could suffer. 
Shakespeare “blew through brass,” Meredith “ breathes through 
silver.” There are masterly descriptions in ‘The Egoist ’—of a 
girl’s dress, her curls, a publican’s parlour, a landscape under 
rainy skies and southern wind. Meredith’s scattered silver- 
points from Nature, from Tyrol Alps and Surrey gorse-commons, 
are filled with imagination and truth. 

‘Diana of the Crossways’ is an embroidery on the story of 
Sheridan’s clever, unwise granddaughter, Mrs. Norton, as ‘The 
Tragic Comedians’ is a study in the character of Lassalle, the 
German socialist. The prototype of Diana was a famed 
conversationalist in days when English society aped the salons 
that had been, and Diana isa queen of wit and charm. She is 
diamond and pearl in one, her emotions are as direct as her 
mental machinery is complicated. It is especially in the case of 
his inconsistent characters, such as Diana Warwick and Richard 
Feverel, that one finds how self-consistent Meredith keeps them 
all. Two chapters in ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ “A Change of 
Turnings” and “A Disappointed Lover,” are among the novelist’s 
finest pieces of work; after the high-pressure talk of Mrs. 
Warwick’s Sunday dinner-parties they at once soothe and 
astonish by their simple, onward flow of narration. These 
chapters, however, are not more powerful than the scene in the 
empty, moonlit house at the Crossways between Redworth, “true 
gentleman, heart, blood, and bone,” and Diana, not finer than the 
book’s sunset close. Many a deep word on character is imbedded 
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in this novel, as where Diana cries in her remorse, “Oh! cur 
weakness is the swiftest dog to hunt us. We cannot escape it.” 
Here is a last saying of Diana’s with which to close this 
appreciation in miniature of Meredith’s novels :— 


“Who can really think and not think hopefully? When we despair 
or discolour things, it is our senses in revolt, and they have made the 
sovereign brain their drudge. There is nothing the body suffers that the 


soul may not profit by—with that I sail into the dark; it is my promise of 
the immortal.” 


I have but skimmed the surface. Enough if I have reminded 
some of the readers of novels that the life of which our own 
nerves are sometimes so scant we may drink in from Meredith 
like wine, and feel it racing through our veins with a 
strengthening intoxication. It is by range of power, by width 
of view, that Meredith outdoes, where he does outdo, his fellows. 
They, it may be, have some intensity he lacks, but he combines 
“this man’s art and that man’s scope.” Whatever his defects he 
moves in a larger, a more various, world than they, and that 
surely is the final word in settling a question of calibre—whether 
it be of novelist or mere mortal. 


F. Mary Witson Parsons. 





























3n St. Mary's Kirkyard. 


To sit on a tombstone in this famous Border burial-place, and 
smoke a pipe, seems as profane and Philistine a thing as a man 
could do. We own we would shrink from smoking in an ordinary 
churchyard, which might nevertheless be not so sacred to us; yet 
here there is no human being at hand to rebuke or take offence at 
us, and under the peculiar circumstances in which we find our- 
selves we feel we are not desecrating the place. 

It was with an irresistible impulse that, when we had reached this 
much-dreamt-of spot, we sought our occasional aid to reflection. 
We had left the road some quarter of an hour before, having 
not without pleasure cut ourselves off from the fellowship of the 
excursion coach and the bicycle; and, after a scramble along a 
sheep-track, which led us steadily upward in a slanting direction 
through the bracken towards the point where we knew the kirk- 
yard should be, we came at length in sight of a rough quad- 
rangular wall, which seemed like that of a sheep-fold, but that it 
was higher, and that over it there appeared the grey pinnacles of 
an imposing sepulchre. On the lowest side a rough stile gate 
afforded ingress to the enclosure; and passing within we made 
our way upward through the many unpretending mounds and 
past the low head-stones, some of them of quite recent date, with 
which the ground is thickly covered, towards the lofty and 
elaborate monument which dominates the whole. It showed on 
examination no traces of its identity, and we were not very 
curious, after all, to know whom it commemorated. It seemed, 
except for its grey and worn solemnity, out of keeping with the 
other quite simple memorials of the dead. 

The church itself, or the ruins of it, we did not look for, as we 
remembered Sir Walter’s lines— 


“In feudal strife a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady’s chapel low.” 


The place was none the less thrillingly suggestive of solemn 
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thought. Here, we reflected, had been formerly the focus of 
religious life and worship for many types of men. Roman, 
Anglican, and Presbyterian rites had each in turn been celebrated 
in the House of God, which once looked proudly down from this 
commanding height on the loch which still bears its name. 
Baron and knight and monk, Border robber and peaceful shepherd 
had been wont to gather here periodically at the time of prayer, 
just as even now, on the occasion of the preaching of the 
“Blanket Sermon,” the hillside is alive with worshippers, who 
thus keep up the unbroken tradition of worship on this spot. 

The thought of the play of human passion that has taken place 
here, running through all the gamut of remorse and penitence, 
and sacred joy and aspiration, and love and sorrow, is of itself 
enough to detain for long the musing mind. But our attention is 
diverted to the present aspect and the peculiarity of the situation 
of this most romantic of churchyards, and it is that we may take 
full note of this, and impregnate ourselves with the spirit of the 
locality, that we assume an attitude of ease and repose, and prepare 
for ourselves the reverie-inducing narcotic. 

Almost in self-defence against the oppressive solitariness of the 
scene are we moved to do the latter. We are far from all trace— 
except for a distant view here and there of farmstead or cottage— 
of man or his handiwork. We are alone with the dead and with 
Nature in her severer and wilder form. The scream of the wild 
bird and the warning cry of the sheep to its offspring, like 
expressions of resentment against us for our intrusion upon their 
haunts, but increase the sensation of loneliness. 

And now, from this point of vantage, we look out over the full 
length and breadth of St. Mary’s Loch. There is no sun, and the 
light wind prevents that transparency of the surface which Scott, 
in his Introduction to the second canto of ‘ Marmion,’ and 
Wordsworth, in his Yarrow poems, had led us to expect. We had 
seen the swan on our way upward, but it was not “ floating double, 
swan and shadow;” and of the loch itself it could not be said that 
“not a feature of the hills was in the mirror slighted.” The water 
was of a dull leaden colour, though the clouds were not low enough 
to obscure the bare green hills that embraced it. We noticed that 
the place had undergone some change since Sir Walter wrote— 


“Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there, 
Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scatter’d pine.” 


There is now a long fringe of wood along the northern side of 
the loch, in the midst of which there rises a modern hotel. 
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However, the rest of Sir Walter’s description is as true now as 
when he penned it— 
“Nor fen, nor sedge 

Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge : 

Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 

At once upon the level brink; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets the land.” 


What he says of the solitariness of the place is equally true— 


“Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy, 
Where living thing concealed might lie; 
Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 
Where swain or woodman lone might dwell; 
There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 
You see that all is loneliness.” 


“St. Mary’s Loch is disappointing,” many people say who have 
visited it. Yes, it is disappointing, if you look in it for scenery 
only --for exceptional natural beauty or grandeur. If the name of 
St. Mary’s Loch only suggests to you beforehand such thoughts as 
those with which you first gazed on Derwentwater or Loch Maree, 
you will be, perhaps, even exceedingly disappointed. There is 
many a sheet of water in the United Kingdom that is superior to 
it in grace or sublimity. But what lake anywhere has quite the 
game associations of romance, or has been the scene and the theme 
of so much that still has power to deeply move us? When we 
call to mind what we have heard and read in connection with 
“Jone Saint Mary’s silent lake,” it cannot fail to charm us with a 
charm that is quite its own, and to show its fitness for the peculiar 
fame that it has earned. 

What is the peculiar fame, the special note, of the place? Other 
places that we have seen have for us their marked individuality, 
their unique and incomparable associations. The low rounded 
stony hills of Palestine—who that has been privileged to see them 
will fail to bear them ever in mind as the meeting-places between 
man and God, in the loftiest and most sacred experiences of the 
human soul? And the charm of the English lake district, of 
Grasmere, of Rydal, and Langdale, and Skiddaw, and Helvellyn— 
what is there quite like it on British soil? It is not a district of 
romance ; it awakens no historical memories ; during the long years 
over which our national records extend, the turbulent stream of 
human passion seems to have flowed otherwhere than amid these 
calm eminences and sylvan dales. Yet it was in this unhistoric 
neighbourhood—unromantic, but for the romance that natural 
beauty imparts—that Wordsworth was reared, and perfected his 
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invaluable message to the.race. His was an uneventful life, lived 
in a locality undisturbed by what distracts from the pure, sheer 
culture of beauty, and truth, and purity; and to us, to whom this 
locality has been hallowed by the verse of our chief expositor of 
Nature’s deepest and most consoling secrets, it must ever be as a 
sanctuary, where the love and wisdom which Nature teaches to her 
reverent disciples are most conveniently and favourably to be 
contemplated. 

It is to a lower range of associations that we descend when we 
visit St. Mary’s Loch. There is less of heaven in our minds, and 
more of man, even when we most deeply imbibe the spirit that 
broods round its silent shores. It speaks to us mainly of 


“old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


It is the scene of tragedies, the lamentation over which has been 
echoed and re-echoed in song from long past centuries to the 
present day. It was from the Blackhouse Tower hard by that 
Lord William abducted the Lady Margaret Douglas—his not un- 
willing bride—and, when overtaken by her father and seven 
brothers, slew all the seven, receiving himself a mortal wound in 
the combat ; and it was here that the lovers were laid at rest, the 
unhappy destroyer of his wife’s kin, and the girl, heart-broken at 
the loss of all she had loved. 


“Lord William was buried in St. Marie’s Kirk, 
Lady Marg’ret in Marie’s quire; 
Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o’ the knight’s uw brier.” 


Small wonder that a tale so intensely pitiful should have shaped 
itself into so much poetic expression, like the old sad stories of 
Grecian tragedy. 

“The dowie dens of Yarrow,” that we see extending before us 
on our left, where the famed river winds its course, “likea baldric 
thrown loose on the vale,” still keep their sad remembrance of that 
other story of bloodshed and treachery that is immortalized in the 
lyric gem of “ Willy drowned in Yarrow.” 


“She sought him east, she sought him west, 
She sought him braid and narrow; 
Syne, in the cleavin’ o’ a craig, 
She found him drowned in Yarrow.” 


But of all the tragic associations of the place, none is more 
characteristic or more lasting than that preserved in the succession 


of songs of which the most familiar to us is Jean Elliot’s ‘ Flowers 
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of the Forest.’ We are in the heart of the district known as 
Ettrick Forest, from which the brave young Borderers gathered in 
such large numbers to join King James’s army, and afterwards to 
display such unavailing gallantry on the fatal field of Flodden. It 
was down by Yarrow stream yonder, and among these sombre hills, 
that the refrain of this most pathetic of ballads was wont to be 
heard— 


“The flowers of the forest, that fought aye the foremost, 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 


We'll hear nae mair lilting, at the ewe-milking; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae, 

Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The flowers of the forest are a’ wede awae.” 


Indeed, the lament for Flodden seems still to linger on amid 
these solitudes. Of all events in Scottish history, none has been 
so lastingly remembered, for none had such a desolating effect 
on the domestic happiness of all the Border people. Even now, 
the traditional custom of “casting the colours” in memory 
of Flodden is observed at Selkirk every year; and, after all 
the lapse of time, that custom can hardly be said to have de- 
generated into a mere ceremony, for, with the “Men of the 
Forest” particularly, the lament for Flodden is, we may almost 
gay, an innate and an abiding lament. 

Oue cannot but feel that the peculiar character of the “ Forest” 
scenery has had much to do with this prolongation of a woful 
memory. It is difficult to describe exactly how that scenery affects 
one ; all have felt the difficulty. Here at St. Mary’s there is a 
quiet, pleasing restfulness in the aspect of hill and loch. Scott 
noted this, when he marked out the spot as suitable for the abode 
of an old age of religious contemplation. 


“If age had tamed the passions’ strife, 
And fate had cut my ties to life, 
Here, have I thought, ’twere sweet to dwell, 
And rear again the chaplain’s cell, 
Like that same peaceful hermitage 
Where Milton longed to spend his age.” 


All down the way to Yarrow Kirk, the sweet and tranquil beauty 
of the scenery produces in one the same restful feeling. But this 
feeling, one knows not how, is tinged all the while with a pensive 
but not displeasing sadness. Such was the experience of Words- 
worth, when, from the old farmhouse of Mount Benger, he first 


looked down on the mystic river, and expressed himself in his 
‘Yarrow Visited, — 
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“Oh, that some minstrel’s harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air, 
That fills my heart with sadness! 


Yet why? A silvery current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed in all my wanderings.” 


If it be true, as Edgar Allan Poe has said, that “a certain taint 
of sadness is inseparably connected with all the higher manifesta- 
tions of beauty,” then the 


“Feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain” 


that the Yarrow scenery inspires is but a credential of its genuine 
and rare loveliness. 

Certain it is, that, toa unique degree, it has been a favourite 
and even hallowed resort to men whose sentiment for the beautiful 
has been exceptionally pure and strong. When Norman Macleod 
said that his highest idea of earthly happiness was to spend a long 
summer's day in Yarrow with a few choice friends, he was but 
expressing what would have been heartily echoed by men like 
Scott, Wordsworth, Wilson, Hogg, and not a few others of kindred 
mind since their day. Andit is partly the consciousness that we are 
gazing on scenery that men we have so honoured, and whose works 
have so delighted us, have held exceptionally dear, that fills us 
with an emotion never to be forgotten when we first gaze on St. 
Mary’s Loch, and the country that surrounds it. 

But our pipe is giving admonitory symptoms that its store of 
the reverie-producing narcotic is becoming exhausted. We re- 
member, too, that we are bound for the “Gordon Arms,” and 
that, in case of its being full, a longer journey is before us. We 
therefore take a last lingering look at the grey waters of the 
lake, now changing here and there into a transparent brightness ; 
and reluctantly we plunge downwards towards the road. On the 
way we are fain to compare the past with the present—what we 
have read, imagined, and felt, with what we have recently seen 
and heard. No longer are these scenes what they were to Wilson 
and Scott. From Moffat to Selkirk the echoes are wakened almost 
daily by the coachman’s horn. The little children of the 
National School hard by St. Mary’s shores evinced, as we passed 
them, their contact with southern civilisation by singing 
“Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay.” 

And the “ Flowers of the Forest ”—what of them? ‘They are 
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still to be seen, some of them, on these green slopes—fine, 
stalwart, bearded men—tending their sheep; but most of them 
have migrated apparently to Selkirk or Galashiels, to labour in 
the mills there at the making of tweeds and tartans. We have 
been told by those who should know them well, that these 
descendants of Border fighters and minstrels are losing their 
taste for poetry. The songs and ballads that delighted their 
fathers have but a secondary interest to them compared to the 
intellectual entertainment they find in Pearson’s Weekly and 
Tit-Bits, Their life is a more prosaic one, and their tastes have 
by consequence become prosaic. It is only what it is natural to 
expect. They have nothing to do now in defence of home or 
country; they no longer follow their avocations on the bare 
hillsides or beside the sparkling burns. ‘There is little in their 
daily experience to stir them to strong and deep feeling, or to 
uplift and enlarge their imaginations. The monotony of soulless 
though useful tasks has caused them to “decline on lower 
pleasures,” and has made them less heroic and less highly strung, 
though not by any means altogether inferior to their fore- 
bears. 

We cannot but look back with natural regret to the days when 
the men of this romantically beautiful district were not thus cut 
off in their hours of toil from its benignant and elevating influences. 
We cannot but lament that the fervour and lightness of heart 
that expressed itself in the Border minstrelsy should survive now 
only in the few. Still, take them for all in all, we would not 
wish back again those old rough, fierce reivers and manslayers, in 
the place of the orderly law-abiding men who earn their liveli- 
hood by ministering to the wants of those from whose fathers 
their fathers thought it no shame to steal. 

We are fain to be thankful that ow lot is cast in these days of 
peace and security instead of in those sanguinary and thievish 
times. Humanity has advanced here as elsewhere. Nevertheless 
we cannot but wish that what was good and admirable in the 
characters of the original men of the “ Forest” might re-appear 
in their more peaceable and industrious, though less high-souled 
descendants. The courage, the dauntless endurance of hardship, 
the fidelity in love, the noble generosity, the heroic self-sacrifice 
that beautified the life of those old days, would that we might 
see more of it now! 

It is all enshrined for us in the Border songs and stories; and 
they on that account, apart from their peculiar charm of form 
and subject, have an enduring value for us. To read them at 
any time is to receive an emotional impulse most wholesome as 
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an antidote to what is coldly mean and selfish, and vulgarly 
unimaginative in our modern life; while the effect of them is 
much enhanced by an acquaintance with the scenery in which the 
events they memorialise occurred, and from which they have 
derived much of their special form and colour. What they 
express in words we almost naturally feel, when we are 
surrounded by the same hills and gaze on the same, now flashing, 
now sombre waters; so that of all recollections of travel none can 
be more bracing or more lastingly pleasurable than those to be 
associated with a ramble by the side of Yarrow and a rest in 
St. Mary’s Kirkyard. 


W. L. Parcs Cox. 
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An Evening in Dobhemia, 


TuovucH it is many years ago, the first Sunday evening I spent 
at the pleasant house of the late poet and dramatic writer, 
Dr. Westland Marston, has made an indelible impression upon 
me. I had lately come from Paris, my birthplace, so this 
particular Sunday evening was my first introduction into London 
literary and artistic society. My chaperon was an authoress 
who had, more or less, a feeling of contempt for the weaker sex 
and a strong partiality for the lords of creation. I remember 
that the loud rat-a-tat at the hall door was not answered with 
the celerity she evidently expected, for when the servant at last 
let us in, the hawk-like stare of my literary duenna had the effect 
of making the maid-of-all-work wince, and falter out in a timid, 
apologetic tone of voice: “I was in the kitchen, mum, preparing 
the tray.” 

“And what a place to deposit it in!” retorted my friend, 
glaring at the floor, on which reposed the tray covered with 
glasses and soda-water bottles. ‘I was nearly walking into it and 
smashing the whole concern.” 

“J was in such a hurry,” faltered the poor girl, growing 
crimson. ‘ There is so much to do upstairs as well as downstairs 
on Sunday evenings.” She flounced into the drawing-room 
with the tray and left us standing in the hall. There was a 
varied collection of masculine hats—billycocks, soft felt wide- 
awakes, more or less battered and greasy-looking; the top-hat 
was conspicuous by its absence. The greatcoats and woollen 
comforters were decidedly shabby, but I gazed at them with a 
feeling akin to reverence, for at that youthful period of my 
existence I considered shabbiness a special attribute of genius. 
We took off our wraps in a dusty den filled with books and 
periodicals ; a few feminine garments were piled up on an old 
horsehair sofa. 

There was a loud hum of voices, some burly laughter mingling 
with the clink of glasses and the popping of soda-water bottles. 
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As we entered the drawing-room it was filled with the perfume 
of tobacco; a haze of blue smoke hung like a thick veil over 
everybody and everything. The scene recalled a picture I had 
lately noticed by Teniers, but this time it was not boors, but 
authors, drinking. Nearly every man had a tumbler in his 
hand and a cigar or a pipe in his mouth. 

Dr. Westland Marston greeted us with genial courtesy. There 
was distinction in the voice and manner of the author of ‘ The 
Patrician’s Daughter.’ He introduced me to his eldest daughter, 
Miss Nellie Marston, a dark-eyed, dark-haired lady with a 
spirituelle expression. After a few seconds’ talk she pointed out 
to me her brother Philip, remarking, “The tall, handsome girl 
standing by his side is his fiancée, Miss Nesbit. Is she not 
charming—like a graceful lily? My brother is now so happy. 
Poor fellow, his blindness is such a terrible misfortune! He 
needs, more than anyone, sympathetic companionship.” 

Philip Bourke Marston looked a poet—such a fine intellectual 
head and brow. The sightless eyes gave a pathetic interest to 
his face. Miss Nesbit was a sweet fiancée. They sat in a 
window recess beaming with happiness. Alas! how rapidly this 
romance terminated! Shortly after Miss Nesbit left I had an 
opportunity of speaking to the young poet. He had a peculiar 
choppy utterance, a slight hesitation of speech; but what sur- 
prised me most, while gazing at his sightless eyes, was the way 
in which he constantly alluded to his keen sense of beauty and 
horror of ugliness. He spoke of his admiration for colour, of his 
love of flowers. I remember, when telling him that I had lately 
been to the National Gallery for the first time, he exclaimed, 
“It is a pity to go there by St. Martin’s Lane; that neighbour- 
hood makes me shudder. I goa long way to avoid ugly streets, 
but when I get inside the gallery then I expand with delight. 
How I revel in Turner! And many of the old masters fascinate 
me. That portrait of Andrea del Sarto, by himself, exercises a 
kind of spell. I stand in front of it, always with more and more 
admiration; it is a marvel.” Our talk ceased, the room became 
crowded, and many people gathered round Philip Marston. 

“Who is that dark, mysterious-locking man standing near the 
door?” I inquired of Miss Marston. ‘He is neither smoking 
nor drinking, and looks so intellectual.” | 

“TI should rather think so,” she answered, smiling. “It is 
Dante Rossetti, a great painter-poet, and such a kind friend of 
Philip’s,” 

I stared at the great man; his personality struck me at once; 
there was a look of power about him. The dark eyes shining out 
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from the olive-skinned face, the wide, sensitive nostrils, the full 
under-lip and rather heavy jaw, denoted the sensuous, artistic 
temperament; the brow and sweep of the head bespoke high 
intellect. A smallish man, with a large tawny head, was talking 
to him and gesticulating a good deal. “What contrasts,” I re- 
marked : “one so dark and massive, the other so fair and slight.” 

“ Both great poets, for that is Swinburne.” 

I moved in the direction of the poets’ corner. Dante Rossetti's 
voice was peculiarly beautiful; there was a magic in it. I listened 
with rapt attention to what he was saying. They were discussing 
early Italian art. 

I suppose the eager expression of my face attracted the 
attention of Rossetti, for he suddenly addressed me, asking me if 
I was fond of pictures. 

I told him that I was studying art, and had lately been copying 
pictures in the Louvre; had attempted “La Belle Joconde” 
(Mona Lisa), Leonardo da Vinci's chef d’euvre. 

“Oh, what a picture!” he exclaimed; “so full of mystery, so 
subtle, and that wonderful inner smile si 

I cannot remember all that Dante Rossetti said to me, but the 
impression was delightful. His language was glowing, his 
manner kindly and courteous. He invited me to visit his studio 
in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and see his picture of “ Dante’s 
Dream.” 

There was a galaxy of celebrities that evening. ‘Earthly 
Paradise’ Morris, in a rough grey coat, and blue collarless 
shirt, looking handsome and unconventional; Horne, author of 
‘Orion’; Hepworth Dixon, Madox-Brown, and his gifted young 
son, Philip’s bosom friend; Mr. Harwood, then the editor of the 
Saturday Review, so genial and gentle, accompanied by his wife 
and clever daughter, Ross Neil. The lovely actress, Adelaide 
Neilson, in a white silk dress, coquetting with a dramatic critic, 
whose limbs seemed to totter from emotion, Miss Glyn (Mrs. 
Dallas), Miss Mathilde Blind were there ; also a great sprinkling 
of budding poets, wearing their hair long, and who attitudinized 
a great deal, as they hovered round the masters. Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy (then engaged to be married to Miss Nellie 
Marston) looked particularly spick and span; his shirt-frout 
was capacious, his black coat well brushed, his eyes beaming 
through gold-rimmed spectacles. He was so neat and precise, 
just as if he had stepped out of a band-box, that I never then 
would have taken him for a poet. The editor of a high-class 
literary periodical, looking formal and wearing black kid gloves, 
appeared supremely uncomfortable while trying to avoid a couple 
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of authoresses who evidently wanted their novels to be noticed. 
They pursued him quite round the room. At last he was 
captured by another young person, who had a Botticelli appear- 
ance, reddish brown fluffy hair (like a haystack on fire), a white, 
intense face, crimson lips, and a very square jaw. She wore a 
loose, faded, olive-green garment, cut low at the neck. Her 
peculiar drooping attitudes impressed me then; it was the first 
time I had seen such a being, and I fancied she was consumed by 
sacred fire. However, the poor editor like the fly was caught in 
the spider’s net, for he relapsed into a chair by her side and 
listened. When the talk was at its highest pitch there was a 
particularly loud knock at the front door. 

“Qh, that is Wills! I know his knock,” exclaimed Philip 
Marston. 

“Now you will see the very King of Bohemia—the Oliver Gold- 
smith of our time; kind-hearted, generous, simple; no one’s 
enemy but his own; full of oddities and inconsistencies ; a true 
gentleman, an author and an artist,” cried our host; “ but here 
he comes.” 

There are people whose mere entrance into a room diffuses an 
atmosphere of geniality and bonhonie, an aura of kindliness (as 
the Theosophists express it). The pleasant burly voice: “ How 
are you, my friend?” or “How are you, old fellow?” rang 
cheerily through the room; there was a general shaking of hands, 
a flutter of expectation in the feminine camp; the Botticelli 
maiden blushed and threw herself into a more picturesque pose as 
the eyes of W. G. Wills were directed towards her. 

Though the atmosphere of the room was like a hothouse, 
Mr. Wills kept on his thick grey ulster. His head was Shake- 
spearian, with a good brow; the grey kindly eyes had just a 
suspicion of cunning in one of them; the bow of his blue necktie 
had slipped under his ear—indeed, he looked particularly untidy, 
and there was a streak of charcoal (he had evidently been drawing) 
across his nose. 

My chaperon whispered: “Mr. Wills is so absent-minded 
that he probably forgets that he has two sides to his face, so he 
washes one cheek and omits the other! Does he not remind you 
of a semi-restored picture by an old master—one side in light, 
the other in the shade ?” 

From one pocket bulged a roll of paper, evidently manuscript ; 
from another a long clay pipe peeped out, embedded in loose 
tobacco ; his boots were splashed, his clothes unbrushed. Not- 


withstanding these disadvantages Mr. Wills had the unmistakable 
air of a gentleman. 
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“Have a glass of whiskey, Wills? and here is a good cigar. 
You are rather late, old fellow,” said our host. 

“T have had an accident; my hood has been picked,” answered 
the King of Bohemia. 


“What do you mean by your hood being picked?” was the 
general exclamation. 

The Botticelli maiden now threw her lithe body more forward, 
and clasped her knees (she had long, well-shaped white bands) ; 
her whole get-up and attitude was too picturesque not to be 
noticed, especially by artists. 

“T mean, my friends” (Mr. Wills’s voice was so ripe and 
mellow that we could all hear what he was saying), “that my 
hood ”’—indicating the appendage which hung loosely and limply 
behind his back—* has been picked of its contents. I had filled 
it with dainties for poor old D , who has been very ill, and 
is now convalescent; so to give him a little cheer I put a wood- 
cock, a bottle of port, grapes and oranges in the hood of this 
ulster. It is rather foggy to-night, and I was thinking of a play 
I am writing, so noticed nothing till I got to his lodgings. When 
I arrived I suddenly perceived that the hood was uncommonly 
light; everything had been stolen except one tiny orange!” 

A general exclamation of “Too bad!” mingled with laughter, 
greeted this speech. 

“How characteristic!” exclaimed Dr. Westland Marston. 
“This is a worthy pendant of the fowl episode.” 

“Oh, what was the ‘fowl episode’?” murmured the Botticelli 
girl in a deep contralto voice. 

“T am not going to speak any more about my unfortunate 
absence of mind,” remarked Wills; “ but if my peccadilloes amuse 
you, here is Mr. H . He was the sufferer, so he can relate the 
incident with feeling!” 

A white-headed man with a long beard, suggestive of Father 
Christmas, now came forward. 

“Yes, I can speak from experience, for I was the victim.” 

“Now, you know I made up for it,” exclaimed Mr. Wills, 
puffing away at his cigar. 

“Yes, indeed; I never had a better dinner than the one you 
gave me at the Café Royal.” 

“ But tell us the fowl incident,” remarked the Botticelli damsel ; 
“we are dying to hear all about it.” 

“ Well,” continued the long-bearded man, “ Wills invited me to 
dinner one afternoon when I met him in the Strand. I accepted, 
reminding him that, as he was absent-minded, he’d better make 
a note of the evening. As he had no paper in his pocket he wrote 
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the date of it on his shirt-cuff. When the appointed evening 
arrived I went to his studio; the door was opened by Wills. I 
could see by the blank expression of his face that he had for- 
gotten all about the appointment.” 

“ Ah, old fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Wills, “do not be too hard 
upon me; the cuff went to the wash and the date with it.” 

Mr. H threw back his head and laughed, and I then noticed 
that he had no collar; the long beard hid a multitude of omissions. 

“But Wills was up to the occasion,” continued Mr. H 
“* All right,’ says he; ‘you are in time. There is a fowl in the 
pot boiling here. Just come in and wait a few minutes. I have 
a model posing for me—an Ophelia; she is draped. Come in and 
smoke a pipe. The fowl will soon be done.’ 

“T had my misgivings, but walked inside, and sat upon the 
only chair that was not crowded with paints, brushes or palettes, 
while Wills proceeded with his painting. I may add that the 
golden-haired model was perched upon a throne, and a more 
saucy hussy I never did see. After puffing away at my pipe for 
at least twenty minutes, feeling deucedly hungry, I groaned. 
This sound had the effect of reminding Wills that I was present. 
He exclaimed in a dreamy voice, ‘ The fowl must be boiled by this 
time,’ and coming forward he lifted the lid of the pot and peered 
inside. 

“<Tt is very odd,’ he remarked, ‘but I cannot see the fowl! 
Just come here, Elsie,’ says he to the model, who descended from 
her perch—‘ and look.’ 

“*T can see nothing,’ she exclaimed, laughing. 

“*Did you not witness my putting the fowl in here, Elsie ?’ 

“*No, I did not,’ says she; ‘ but you told me you had done so.’ 

“«Extraordinary!’ ejaculated Wills. ‘No one has been here, 
so the bird cannot have been stolen.’ 

“Well, the long and short of it is that a week or two later I 
called again at the studio and noticed a peculiar odour. I said to 
Wills, ‘ What is it that smells so queerly?’ ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘it is 
nothing—merely some oil-study drying by the stove.’ But I was 
curious, and, if I may so express myself, went in the direction 
indicated, and there—guess what I discovered—the ola fowl in 
@ piece of brown paper behind one of the large canvases, in a 
state of decomposition !” 

“ Ah,” said Wills, “now I know how it all happened. When 
the fowl was brought in there came a smart visitor, Lady G——, 
about sittings for her portrait. I must have thrown the fowh 


behind a canvas, and forgot all about it. But now, old fellow, do 
shut up!” 
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We all laughed, and Wills ensconced himself in another arm- 
chair, and I heard him say to the Botticelli girl— 

“T want you to do me a great favour.” 

“What is it?—anything to help your art?” stretching out her 
long neck. 

' “Yes; I want you to give me some sittings for my Ophelia. 
You have the mouth, chin and throat 1 require, and the eyes 
would be perfect if you had a more crazy expression.” 

“Tecan put that in,” she answered. “Yes, anything to help a 
painter in his glorious mission,” turning her eyes up to the ceiling. 

“ Ah, my dear young friend, art is heaven or hell. I am gene- 
rally attending the funeral of my own ideals. It is adelight—the 
creation of beauty; but I cannot paint to order. Unfortunately 
I have commissions to execute babies in pastels—such a nuisance !”” 

“Qh, nonsense, Mr. Wills!” remarked a fat lady with a shrill 
voice. ‘You must be more practical. Babies in pastels are more 
paying than Ophelias in oils.” 

“You speak as if art was a mere grocery store! Talking of 
babies in pastels, Her Majesty the Queen has commanded me to 
paint one of the royal grandchildren.” 

“T congratulate you,” retorted the plump lady. “ Do yourself 
justice and your fortune will be made if you execute worthily 
the royal commission.” 

“T certainly did not jump at the order, for I telegraphed to 
Windsor saying that I was engaged, and could not just then 
execute the royal order.” 

“How preposterous! Great Heavens, how terrible !—worse 
than a crime! It was a bévue, as Talleyrand would have said. 
You must be as mad as the Ophelia you are painting to throw 
away such a magnificent chance.” 

“Do not get excited, my friend,” said Mr. Wills with a bland 
smile; “it is all right now. I have since been to Windsor, and 
even had a little joke with the Queen about the imperial baby. 
But I loathe the notion of becoming a fashionable portrait 
painter ; that, indeed, would be the death of art. How can one 
do justice to one’s real talent ? ” 

“You are prejudiced; and if you really think so, Mr. Wills, 
why don’t you get up a company for improving the upper 
classes ?” remarked the plump lady. 

“Or a company to abolish bores?” remarked a supercilious 
long-haired youth in a brown velveteen coat, who had recently 
produced a volume of poems. 

“TI think that a company to suppress mild poems and weak 
novels would be very welcome,” added the lady sotto voce. 
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“I want a society to suppress the so-called shrieking and 
dissatisfied woman—the woman with emotions, misunderstood. 
It would be a grand thing to put them all under a big pump and 
give them iced shower-baths,” added my chaperon, glaring angrily 
at the feminine portion of the community. 

But this threatened civil, or rather uncivil, war was suddenly 
put astop to by the entrance, at long past midnight, of a peculiar- 
looking man, wearing top-boots, a belt round his waist, and 
flowing hair. 

“Is he a lunatic, or a poetical genius?” I whispered. 

“A poet. He hails, I believe, from California,” answered my 
chaperon. “His name is Joaquin Miller, and he has written 
‘The Poem of the Sierras.’ ” 

This gentleman’s entrance produced a sensation, especially 
among the younger ladies. He affected the airs of the noble 
savage. I saw him pat the hair of a lady, and in an enthusiastic 
tone of voice exclaim, “It reminds me of the locks of one of my 
squaws ! ” 

The clock struck one. My friend and I bade good-night to our 
hosts. It was with regret that I left that delightful Bohemian 
gathering. Many of the people I met there for the first time, 
became friends later on. But, alas! how many of those bright 


intellectual people have now joined the great majority—so many 
of them in early middle life. Both of Dr. Westland Marston’s 
daughters, and Arthur O’Shaughnessy, who died less than two 
years after his wife; then the blind poet Philip, who lost every 
one he cared for before he had reached middle life—his fiancée 
died of rapid consumption shortly after their engagement. The 
following pathetic lines are addressed to her memory :— 


“Oh my sweet one, sweetest! 
Love of loves, supreme! 
This has been the fleetest, 
Sweetest, brilliant dream!” 
* oe * a 
“Only for me to go from gloom to gloom, 
And at the end, dark Death for bride.” 


Then he lost his sister Cecily, who was a modern Antigone for 
loving devotion, leaving him more desolate than ever. 


“In densest midnight of my life I stand. 
The light which lightened it is darkened now. 
Thy love cruel Death would not to me allow. 
Again went forth the inexorable command. 
And in thy place he sits, at why right hand, 
A still, sad ghost, thine absence to avow.” 
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Perhaps now that Philip Marston has passed into another 
world he may see the faces of those he loved on earth. 

Madox-Brown and his gifted son are dead; Dante Rossetti lies 
in the pretty churchyard at Birchington-on-Sea; the lovely 
Adelaide Neilson died suddenly and alone in Paris; the chief of 
the house, Dr. Westland Marston, is also gone, and the genial, 
whimsical, talented W. G. Wills has breathed his last in a 
London hospital. And yet it is not so many years ago that they 
filled that drawing-room in Regent’s Park Road with their vivid 
intelligence. As I recall their voices, gestures, play of features, 
it is difficult to realize that they are now mere handfuls of dust. 
But their memory lives, bright and sharp, far more living than 
many of the figures that move about in the conventional drawing- 
rooms of so-called fashionable society. 


HENRIETTE CorRKRAN. 





A King's Daughter. 


BEING A SERIES OF TEN LETTERS FROM MIistrRESS ANNE 
BROTHERTON, NATURAL DAUGHTER OF THE KING. 


Sinz,—My hand & my heart both tremble as I approach you, 
for my mind is agitated and oppressed by the magnitude of the 
task that is before me: & also because I know not how to 
address a King. Yet, there is joy within me too, & enough of 
it to give me hope y" Majesty will pity me, & maybe pardon 
in me all my unwitting faults, on the gracious day: when you 
first permit me to use to you:—your highest title: Father. 
Tather . . . my task isa difficult one, tho’ I do it from my own 
head, & with no help or hint from anyone: for I cannot tell 
how best to bring myself before you, nor have I the wit to guess 
in what spirit you will receive me. 

Shall I remind you, Sir, of twenty years ago; when a Prince 
& a lady of the house of met and loved. If you will be 
persuaded to let your memory touch back upon that time: you 
may also call to your mind a Mistress Wantage with whon— 
once, a young infant—myself—; was placed at her mother’s 
death. Sir, Mistress Wantage herself died but lately: & when 
she found her last great sickness was upon her: she gave me 
over to the government of her sister the widowed lady Georgina 
0 with whom I now am ... and she told me the secret of 
my Birth. Oh Sir. You can understand. I have always been 
orphaned, parentless,— — & now to have such grateful tidings 
conveyed to me. Is it strange that I sh be filled with great 
& powerful emotions. To find a Father, & such a Father, it 
is more than the beautifullest dream could create: I am proud 
& thankful, humble and hopeful—all in one. It is worth all 
the loneliness of my childhood: those rich in Parents can never 
know, never share with me, the gladness that consumes me. 

I have at all times felt stirrings within me, wh: have shewed 
me my blood was different to common. And I have had strange 
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yearnings & prides take possession of me: wh: tho’ another 
side of my nature bade me combat with them: still, loudly told 
me I had the spirit of warriors, of rulers in my veins, I am 
dazzled: it is almost too much for me,—a maid—unlearned—of 
no station. Sire, that I am of no station is not to y" blame, I 
know of the silence, the secrecy, my mother imposed upon you: 
& of how she w* take no titles nor monies from you; &I feel 
as she w" have had me feel. Oh! why did she not live that 
together we might have loved you. 

In these days when Puritans beset & surround us, when 
rebels have held high places, & when the opinions of some of 
the highest have changed in a mighty & momentous fashion: 
How glad am I to think on the way in wh:, throughout all things, 
I have ever reverenced and honoured you. Never once have I 
swerved,—no—not even when Mistress Wantage w' affirm that 
the state of the people was not indeed so good since the King’s 
return: But, Sir, do not think the worse of her for that—for she 
was on occasions hard pushed for an opinion by our neighbours: 
and she was always & in all circumstances, a faithful loving 
friend to me. Were not my soul rejoicing the finding of a 
Father; it w° still be weeping her loss. 

To think that my always dutiful love for my King sh‘ now 
have the felicity, the joy of being blent with the strength of a 
new, & a deep devotion for a Father: and how I have figured 
that Father: you Sir yourself c* not despise the picture I made 
of him in my heart. I have seen him often, he has always been 
the highest & the noblest, & blame me not that I imaged 
him, another such as you. 

Something within me tells me, that in y’ great condescension 
you will not despise this history of- my love & respect for you: 
& that you may perhaps be not displeased therewith. Your 
Majesty: my dearest wish will be gratified by an acknowledg- 
ment that you accept my submission and affection. 

If I am proud that you are King—my Father—what pride 
must you then have in being King. I am young: I cannot think 
on all sides at once: & there may be things pertaining to the 
Kingship not all pleasantness; though in this I hope Iam wrong: 
& that you find in the guidance of the country & the happi- 
ness of y" people ever a great & lasting joy. But I know 
nothing of Courts or of Ruling; & I hear I am never to take 
my place with dames of mine own age: but I am not sad because 
of that. I have the country side, & all its daily passing life to 
pleasure me, & that life doubtless the finest & best for me. I 
know & love all animals: I ride upon a small white horse. I 
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am known quite well of the people (for I have not changed my 
neighbourhood with my change of guardians) I visit with them, 
& am loved by them in return. Ah! I know now that they 
have seen something in me, wh: I knew not of myself. 

If I fatigue you with these trifles, it is but because you have 
scant knowledge of me; & mine own greed for news of you, 
leads me to hope you will accept these details of my trivial life ; 
& send to me in return some account of y" own. 

But, Sir. Be in no fear, I w' in no way be an obstacle or a 
plague to you: we will therefore with y" gracious permission 
share this Knowledge between us. 

To have a secret with you, & such a secret: places at once 
amongst the highest of y’ subjects—Your dutiful loving child, 


ANNE. 


Letter II. 


Sirz,—I w* not have you long bea stranger to the joy I have 
had of your courteous & pleasant response (given in all swiftness 
too, for it is scarce a month since I proffered you my humble 
request) therefore I haste to send to you a thankful acknowledg- 
ment. The post passes in two days from this so the delay will 
be none. 

It is with much amaze that I find myself with words of yours 
in my possession: & for mine own: and writ I verily believe 
by your own hand: and with them the caress where you have 
touched the paper, & the part of you (that good part wh: must 
ever go forth from the writer to the receiver of any loving 
epistle) that accompanies it. Sir, this letter will ever be my most 
great delight. In the possession of so much of you, I feel you 
near me, & my pleasure is so high & unbounded—it is meet I 
pause to curb myself, & to bring my exaltation within a proper 
& modest limit. 

You have in y" graciousness remembered all—all—. Sir— 
Father—I have no words wh: c’ convey a tithe of my great joy. 
Your cordial acceptance of me has poured peace upon my spirit; 
& where before I had nought but hope to sustain me: I have 
now, & ever shall have, a high «& satisfied pride. I find the 
world more young by far than it was yester eve. You are all I 
have thought you, & this is not so small praise, as maybe it 
appeareth, or as the careless may think. When I remind me I 
have ever been taught ’tis dangerous to awaken the memory of 
Kings, I laugh. There is so great a delight in having found an 


exception, in so conspicuous and auspicious an instance. For is 
VOL. CVI. " 
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not memory a virtue more than ordinary our own—the one most 
influenced by our own acts—if never forced or flagged it fails us 
seldom,—therefore, may I not at this moment rejoice that you 
have this gift, & in its best properest form and usage. 

You tell me you are gratified to find I have grown up in health 
& beauty. In all thankfulness I can say that of health I have 
plenty & good store: but of beauty: Can I take what those 
who know & tend me, give me in all love; & pass it on to 
you. Even that wh: my mirror shows me I scarce dare repeat : 
when it but reflects what I w* have it do: : Lam straight & 
fairskinned, for the rest of me I cannot say, mine own eyes being 
too loving flattering. Will you that I have a portrait limned 
of me? 

And in all kindness you enquire into my life. But what will 
you find. Indeed there is nothing in it now but future: since 
you entered into it: the past has all disappeared. A quiet house 
I have ever had; and I much doubt me if I should shine with 
distinction in places where great companies meet. My daily 
tasks, besides the virginals, French & fine work: have indeed of 
late all been multiplied by my change of tutors: for the lady 
Georgina having lost her lands, & loaned her monies in the late 
wars: has but small means left to her, therefore, the household 
wh: is but small is all greatly employed. I do not rightly know, 
but it seems ’tis the Parliament that delays the payments to her. 
Indeed the lady is so troubled she speaks of little else: and while 
acknowledging no member of her family hath or ever had the 
least manage of business, she weeps. I w* Sir, that you c® 
mention her distress in the right places for her. It w* pleasure 
me truly were she in circumstances less straitened: Yet: I 
like not that my second greeting to you s™ even seem to demand 
a favour: so use this only as you will. There are still wars I tell 
her, & the monies loaned for them goes upon long journeys. 

Oh, Sir. I am indeed content with my great good fortune: 
never amongst the many gifts conferred by you: has one of them 
given the pure and certain joy; as this y" acknowledgment has 
done, to y’ happy daughter and faithful friend 

ANNE. 


Letter III. 


Smr,—Tonight have come by private carrier y’ most welcome 
letters & gifts. You have in all ways gladdened this house & 
filled it to the full of pleasure. The lady Georgina bids me 
respond with gratitude to y" Bounty: for the packet has given 
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to her a high satisfaction, & though indeed I know not its whole 
contents: my own joy is not less than hers: for I have y" news 
& more than that y" picture. 

Sire, I am so overpowered by the joyful present: & all it has 
given of pleasantness to me, that I have no thought (& selfishly 
I fear me no sentiment at this time) with the past. And Father, 
Sir, s“* there be apologies between us. Believe me they are not 
meet, therefore we will have none of them. Nor must you wound 
me by the profferance of annuities, & of special gifts. I will 
nothing from you in that sort, done and tied: I have my beliefs 
& I w* not be ordinary. I wish but for y" spontaneous affection, 
& an occasional greeting. Am I the less y‘ child, that I neither 
have nor crave for the possessions wh: please the majority. I w' 
have you know that the present lowness of our condition, affects 
me but little—for my mind being full of its new gratitude: I w' 
change places with no one. 

I have no wish to be at the Court: nor have I a desire to be 
wooed. An allianco wh: shall alter my life: place me amongst 
the high whom I know not, and in a sphere of wh: I know little: 
is far from my ambition. I feel right well my unfittedness for 
even the smallest position wh: enforces the living in a great city ; 
Never could I conform to or understand in any degree its in- 
trigues, for we of the country, are well assured that all other lives 
than ours is made up of such: it is an ancient belief wh: it 
pleasures us to keep: & one we w" not easily be persuaded to 
part from. 

Sir. Methinks my thoughts are from this time made up of 
thanks. What shall I say for y" picture. I like much the 
painting of it, for it has a wondrous finish: & I like y’ eyes & y‘ 
brow, for indeed they are fine & high looking: & it is well 
seen were made for rule. But what are our features? Have I 
not heard that some of the greatest minds amongst the old 
philosophers—were condemned to dwell in frames of direful 
plainness. Alas! I am much wrought upon: that having ven- 
tured to play the critic in even so slight a measure: I have 
wandered far beyond my meaning. I am not disappointed. I 
see pride & love, & goodness in y" countenance... & for me. 
And for what else s" I care. 

You see Sir, I trust you, I feel well that my parent s™’ know the 
simple workings of my mind. 

We keep ever the best qualified persons company: our neigh- 
bours of equal rank—pay to us our just attention, & seek ever to 
frequent our society—tho’ there can be but little attraction in us, 
two lonely modest women: with wh: to repay them.: It is true 
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there is amongst them a youth—or maybe perhaps he s™ be 
termed a man, of some little note. He is but of the family ofa 
merchant: tho’ if one were not told of his breeding, no person c* 
learn it from his carriage or manner. He has much ready 
courtesy towards women, & his knowledge upon most subjects is 
far more deep than common: & this he is ever ready to retail to 
the ignorant in a simple & acceptable fashion. He has no vanity 
at all of his learning. The lady Georgina tells me I am but in 
the mode when I admire the mind: but this sentiment of hers 
causes me some trouble: for its seems only right that all high 
things sh* be but admired for themselves, & for no other reason. 
To love the best, the highest & the truest, without the expecta- 
tion of interest, is ever the aim of y" dutiful child 
ANNE. 


Letter IV. 


Sirz,—You have so ofttimes demanded to be kept in full know- 
ledge of all that passes with us; that I dare not therefore conceal 
from you an event, I otherwise w* have been too proud to reveal 
to you: astrange unforeseen episode, wh: has brought to us some 
mistrust and discomfort. 

A few days since, at the hour it is our custom to pass in the 
Chapel at the morning service . . . I found to my confusion, a 
stranger was present there. I discovered it only by the marked 
fixedness of his eyes upon me . . . and I looked back upon him, 
wh: was doubtless a wrong act in me... But Sir I had the 
thought. I had the hope —— maybe he came from you. He 
was a man of large frame, & to our minds he carried well the 
air of a Court. After that my first timidity had passed, I bore 
the audaciousness of his gaze, with I hope equanimity: nor 
permitted I it again to incommode me: Prayer being over, he 
came into the house to us, where he presented letters to the lady 
Georgina, & spoke with her of folk of whom they both had 
cognizance: & he included me always in his compliments to her. 
He introduced himself with but one of his titles, & that a French 
one. What need had he for secrecy Sir—surely two poor 
women c* in no way have harmed him. Why did he not give out 
the truth: for scarce had he departed an hour, when her 
ladyship; whose memory now lacks much of its former vigour, 
reminded herself that she had known him well when both were 
young: & his right name came back to her. She assures me he 
was no less a person than the notorious Marquis of C. Alas! 
What c* a man of his reputation & standing want here from us: 
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for it seems his one only object in coming into this country, was 
to have sight & speech of us, & of no other persons. But I will 
tell you of all that passed upon that day. 

After the gentleman had partaken of dinner in our society, & 
when the lady Georgina had left us for her room (for the hour’s 
meditation she is wont to take each afternoon): it lay with me to 
show to his lordship, the terrace, the dogs, & the old round tower. 
I liked not the task, but I am not of the spirit to be disobedient 
about trifles: & also Cicely my woman accompanied us. 

Sir, we had scarce reached the first gate e’er the gentleman 
had so bepraised my hair, my shape, my skin, & that in so 
extravagant & open a style—my breath even now shortens when 
I think upon it. It was an admiration too violent to be heart- 
felt: therefore I was constrained to answer his flattery, with 
more of causticity than perhaps becomes a host to a guest. With 
a poor endeavour to show myself a proper & worthy antagonist 
for him, I said. “Methinks Sir, you have not then ever made 
the study of Nature, seeing you have such surprise, at the sight 
of blood, wh: comes & goes in its most ordinary form.” For I was 
thinking all the while of the white & colouring matter, wh: is in 
so great request by our great ladies; & truly the presence & 
proximity of the Marquis, made one think of nought else but 
things false. ‘“ Lady, you are right,” he made reply, “I have seen 
but little of Nature herself; indeed it joys me much to find ’tis 
from you I first learn her bloom & purity. We of the town 
rarely see the blood move in all naturalness .. . unless we kiss 
hard.” “Then Sir,” I answered him, “I rejoice greatly that 
mine flows in such a fashion as to render such an act unnecessary.” 
“Yet Madam. No one c* look upon y' finely moulded lips (wh: 
all can see were but made for kissing) without being overcome 
with a desire to taste their warmth & sweetness.” My ire at his 
strange manner, & his fulsome sayings, took from me the greater 
part of my eloquence, & I had no reply for him. My limbs 
trembled, & my face burned mightily: yet now that I am calm & 
can think on things in a different way, I see I was wise to be 
silent (Indeed I am assured a response was not necessary) but, 1 
called Cicely closer to my side. He, however minded not that, 
but continued to converse in the same strain: until in the end, he 
had the brazenness to say right boldly (I had thought such topics 
were at first but lightly touched upon, but ’tis true I am not 
learned in these subjects) . .. that he wished to wed me: He 
said it all out in a loud & careless fashion . . . & cared no more 
for Cicely’s nearness, than he heeded the sword at his side, But 
at this, as was maybe natural I found my tongue again: forced 
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myself to thank him for the honour he had done me: but excused 
myself for not taking him: “on account of my youth, my want of 
knowledge, & my ignorance of the dispositions of my guardians.” 
Then “ Gods life,” he cried out, as I curtseyed & finished. ‘“ You 
are mine. This quibbling is but country shyness, we will take 
you where it will soon vanish. For have I not the consent of all 
the most concerned, & no one dare oppose me. Come Madame, 
be assured we will show to you a new & a merry life. You will 
not dislike it so much—for you will be taught love.” “Sir,” I 
cried out. ‘You are indeed mistaken in this. If you heed not 
when in courtesy I endeavour to dismiss you—if you fail to see of 
yourself my meaning, you must then have the full truth. I will 
consent to no marriage with you: and in this matter I rule for 
myself. Adieu.” For at that moment, praise be to Heaven, we 
were close by the small postern, and through it Cicely & myself 
passed right swiftly: & before he suspected our intents. We 
fastened it as we ran, & hid ourselves for many hours in the great 
barn: & until we were well certain he had left the domain, & 
was far away upon his road to London. 

Sir. Could I marry with a man who looked upon me with so 
ill-favoured an expression. Indeed there was something altogether 
base about him, «& I even now feel soiled, & as though his gaze, & 
his sentiments had done me a harm. 

Surely oh surely—you knew not of his visit! It was not with 
y’ consent & connivance that he was here: No: never will I 
believe that c’ be: tho’ he did at one moment admit he had 
the consent of those the most concerned. Yet that will I put 
aside, as only worthy to be placed amongst the many other tales 
of his invention. 

I w' I had not so agitating an account as this one for y" ear. 
But I think Sir such will not be frequent in the life of 

Your loving child. 
ANNE. 


Letter V. 


Sm,—Though I can never draw to the life those scenes wh: I but 
lately have viewed, yet will I endeavour to let you have as full a 
knowledge concerning them, as it is possible my poor pen can 
devise. An event most unthought of has come upon us: we have 
in truth visited the city of London. I will not weary you with 
the details of the journey, for, though I slept not on the road, « 
the nearer we came to that great place, the more far off it became 
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to my restless imaginings; yet I doubt it was but like all other 
travel. The lady Georgina had there affairs of urgency. The 
state of the monies again perplex her (verily we have been 
greatly pushed & in great straits) and an advisable time having 
come, she was warned that her presence at the courts of law w* 
benefit her cause. And I urged so mightily for permission to 
accompany her there, she at last had not the heart to resist my 
appeal. So many fine sights we observed wh: gave us great and 
curious pleasure: but my best great joy was the delight I had in 
seeing you. Yes, as we passed one day the palace of St. James’-— 
you & your gentleman with much opportuneness came out through 
the gate-way. Oh! if you c* have told how I felt then!.. 
And you saw me Sir, & you spoke some words to the person who 
rode on y* left hand . . . something wh: made him smile & look 
upon me too... But alas! you did not know me! .. . nothing 
told you who I was... Yet, I am thought to be like my 
mother! . . . Isee now, how there is a sacredness, an isolation, 
about a King, wh: renders him different to others. I felt well 
that power, or virtue, or whatever it may be—most strangely 
when first I looked upon you. You were away & apart from 
the rest of the world, & from all mean creatures. I knew I c* 
not reach or touch you, even if I had the felicity of being close to 
you. No, if even mine head had been upon y" shoulder—there 
w' still have been that barrier. There is a wall around you 
wh: in my ignorance I told myself I had pierced, & wh: in my 
knowledge I but grieve I have viewed. It is maybe that of 
Majesty & Power—yet, methinks I was more happy when I knew 
them not. Sir—the gentlemen of y" suit were not of that age 
and gravity I had pictured them: if by some unforeseen event 
you & your country sh* be placed in a great or even a passing 
dilemma ;—Are they of a sufficient weight, & knowledge to help 
you rule or guide, with a just & calm temperateness ? 

We were lodged at the house of the Master Richard Guest of 
whom I have aforetime spoken: & we were wondrously well 
entertained there. He, with his mother treated us to a respect 
out of ordinary, & showed openly the honour they had of our 
presence. They have a plentiful fortune: the appointments of 
their home are of so rich a nature they cannot be surpassed. 
Mistress Guest is a person of gentle bearing & much excellent 
discourse—& her house & servants are ordered so admirably well 
that nothing c' be mended. She has for me an affection, far 
beyond that of my merits: & she has shewn to me the jewels, & 
the gold & silver plate wh: is to be the portion of her son’s wife 
(she has but that one son, Richard). Of linen too she has a great 
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store, & for the same purpose. Many a time we looked at its 
goodly order as it lay in the armoire, & once as we counted its 
numbers ; she held me to her breast & she kissed me. 

Sire, I had thought an embrace from a person not my kin or 
my governess w" raise up my pride & my ire: but, this one, from 
so tender a body, & given in friendliness & even motherliness ; 
caused me new «& strange emotions. I kissed her again in return, 
with wh: she was well content. I know not why, except perhaps 
out of some kindness to me, & their own goodness’ sake, so many 
give to me, a true, though undeserved love: or is it Sir, but only 
for you. And yet they may not know of that! 

I went one time to the King’s playhouse, that it was wh: 
caused our longer stay. It was but my waywardness that took us 
there, & I much fear the kindness bestowed upon me tended not 
to bring out what was most good in me. For tho’ Master Guest 
liked not the name of the play to be acted, I gave my opinion 
for it; & thereupon with much courteousness he conducted us 
thither. But soon I repented me, for I liked not the play myself; 
the dialogue had something in it too low for criticism (yet I 
w stay unto the finish). Many sentiments caused my cheeks to 
redden, & though Master Guest seemed not to note, & never caught 
my eye when such occurred: yet I saw the man was not at his 
ease. And I liked not the playhouse, for I saw nothing there but 
an encouragement to licentiousness; & moreover in the pit there 
sate my lord the Marquis of C. The people around about us 
spoke out loudly of him, & that at times somewhat took my mind 
from the play . . . one said he was “ more of a libertine than any 
of his family,” & another that ‘“‘his debauchery was beyond all 
precedent.” Oh Sir, when I heard his character thus commonly 
reviled, I was constrained to turn contented eyes on the person 
beside me, and be thankful I was not for ever in the company of 
one so low. And in my mind I compared the two men (wh: I 
hope was not un-maidlike in me) & I found in Master Richard a 
nature wh: is delicate & full of thought for others: coupled with 
@ manliness wh: it pleasures one to note: & none of those vices 
wh: now are looked upon as the properest accompaniment of 
wealth & high birth. You, Sir, yourself know the other. 

I have lived years in the last two weeks: the time has been so 
joyfully occupied. I have had great pleasure too in the 
luxuriousness, & the ease of my surroundings. Yet Sir I w* not 
have you deem those good things had too great an attraction for 
me; but they came at a time when they were to the troubled 
somewhat of a relief; & I was in truth more glad for my guardian 
than for mine own comfort. 
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It is ill indeed that our errand has been bootless; for with 
more excuses, & with more promises the lady Georgina is again 
denied: & in her present disappointed state she fears her end is 
but a thankless one. In her kind thought for my future life, she 
wishes dear lady, to make provision for me, it is for that reason 
she importuneth her rights. I rejoice that I have some affection- 
ateness of nature towards those who have for me such constant 
loving thought. I pray always that I may in some measure be 
enabled to give back enough of the respect & love demanded of 
me—but, then how can I do it justly when all the best I have I 
give to you. 

It is long since I heard from y" own hand. 

But I am y* own loving child, 
ANNE. 


Letter VI. 


Sirz,—Never thought I to approach you in this wise, believe me, 
tis but the direfulest necessity wh: forces me to supplicate a 
favour of you; & my last greetings having called forth no 
response, I know not how best to begin. 

For long time past we have had scarce enough for our daily 
needs: week by week our household has grown of less number, 
some leaving of their own wills (for who will stop with masters 
who have not enough of food for themselves) & others forced by 
us to go, to ease our expense. Of late we are beholden altogether 
for our nourishment to Master Guest, indeed were it not for him, 
there w® be no means wherewith to send this request to you this 
day. And our state is so low, that we lack even for clothes. With 
a sad reluctancy have I taken from the few things that remain to 
me of my Mother:—her two poor gowns. Alas—that I s™ have 
to wear them—that I cannot keep them—to show in my old age 
as evidences of her. Poor lady, & those robes cherished in no 
small degree, that is well seen, by the care taken by her for their 
better preservation. You, Sir may know of them. The one is of 
rose & silver—a court dress—& the other a puritan gown of 
grey, & complete in all its detail. With them I found in French 
this motto pinned upon a favour. A cceur vaillant rien dimpossible, 

We have with tears cut the brocade to the present shape, wh: 
is but a modification of the mode in wh: she used it; and the 
grey I wear always about my meaner work: for it is of the exact 
same figure of myself. It is indeed a marvel to be wearing her 
garments, & sometimes I stop for no reason & dream; & I am 
certain that in those dreams I think her thoughts !—for some of her 
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emotions it must be that carry me back to the past, & makes me 
to dwell upon those times: & conduct me in many ways in a 
fashion unlike to myself. 

Sir, Iam thus lengthy because tho’ I began by confiding to y" 
Majesty I had a demand to make of you, I am in truth of a 
cowardly nature & my feeble courage failed me. 

Oh Sir, give me the annuities once proffered in y’ goodness; I 
will take them in all humbleness & thankfulness. And send at 
once for our need’s sake. He who gives quickly giveth twice. 
Do not Sir leave us longer to the charity of strangers, wh: tho’ it 
be conveyed with all delicacy, and respectfulness, yet places us 
under obligation unmeet for us. ... I must now seal this in 
haste, for our meats have this moment come, & they must for lack 
of attendants be prepared by Cicely under my guidance. Send 
oh send, I await with all confidence your swift reply. 

Y* troubled child. 


ANNE. 


Letrer VII. 


Sirz,—Is it just the people s" be tried in so hard a fashion: the 
new taxations have come too soon: for the strain made upon 
their healths and purses by the late wars have not yet been 


eased. Do not I pray you have them ground down in any 
manner wh: shall lead them to rebel. Because Sir, rebellions 
are good neither for you nor for the country, therefore it will 
serve all sides better to deal towards the malcontents, in a spirit 
of truth & partiality. Pardon me that I embark upon subjects 
perhaps unmeet for my judgment, & unbecoming my years: but, 
being one with the people, & one with you: I wish good for both. 
And I love you in such truth, that I have nought but ambition 
for you, & accordingly a great jealousy of your name. Could I 
stand by, & hear the public criticism, & make no endeavour to 
apprise you thereof. It is I am well assured more wise that I 
s™ advance the matter to you, for I can do so without fear, & 
with less of prejudice than many of y’ advisers. For Sire, Kings 
have no times of security, they live ever on the edge of expecta- 
tion; & have few about them with enough of hardihood to show 
to their masters the bitter & helpful truth. 

And the people are not so much y" enemies as maybe y* Court 
or y’ Parliament may wish you to think. Men have their rights! 
& if left to y" own good judgment, you w" at once listen to their 
voice & needs; & in doing so discover in them, a general love & 
respect for their Monarch, & a great long-sufferingness. The 
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late stirring times have brought all that is good to the surface: 
Oh Sir find out their spirit for yourself. 

We have sold the late crops, but we are not greatly benefited 
thereby: And we are now more used to the receiving of gifts 
from our neighbours & friends. I pray always that I may take 
them in the noble spirit they are proffered, yet, there are times 
when my soul has an inclination to rebel. We are as of old, in 
great indebtedness to the Guest family; Master Richard is our 
groom, & valet, & general minister! therefore we have a goodly 
amount of his company. Sir, his true devotion to us s™' win y" 
heart. 

You have beforetime asked if my parentage is known to any! 
& if I did not respond to you, it was that my silence might 
reassure you, & you w" from it guess the secret was known to 
none. But I now find it is not so secure asI thought; & as we 
wished it to be. 

A few weeks since some malcontents broke in upon us (maybe 
the news of these small riots have e’er this reached you) thinking 
us to be their enemies. Alas, poor creatures, they never attacked 
a meaner place. As our resources were but small, & consisted 
only of the lady Georgina, Cicely, & myself, it was but meet I s™ 
be the leader: being the youngest & strongest. The attack was 
in the evening, & in such suddenness there was no time in wh: to 
summons the neighbours. Hearing the approach we prepared as 
well as our small stores w' permit, & when they broke into the 
hall (wh: they did by breaking down the panels: & not by trying 
the latch), I was descending the stair with an old rapier in one 
hand & a taper in the other: & as they advanced to me, I went 
on to them. For a marvellous strength had come to me, & a 
boldness wh: I now know to have been but the imprudence of 
excitement. I parleyed with them, & at length told how we had 
no monies, & hardly enough of food in the house: but at this, one 
of them, a lusty fellow with an evil air, made a mocking 
comment upon my beauty: and in such coarse terms—my brave 
show of valour came near vanishing. Then it was that a soldierly 
man, & one of a different aspect to the others called out in a loud 
voice, “Come. Let’s away from this poor abode—we make not 
war with women.” “I make not war,” answered the first 
speaker, “I make love.” “Hist! fool”—went on the one other, 
“know ye not the lady. Look upon her well. She is the daughter 
of y’ King.” At this, there was the completest dismay «& silence 
amongst them: for the man seemed to be somewhat of a leader: 
W setting them the example he saluted me, & turned & walked 
away ;—almost at once the rest made after him. Thus ended the 
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tamest battle ever witnessed. It seems though that that were all 
Royalist! yet knew not of our position & politics, because of the 
quiet life we lead. 

But for me, when once again all was peace (save for the 
barking of the dogs who w' not be quieted) when my warlike 
feelings had entirely vanished: then I became verily woman, & 
I sate & wept long with my head upon the table. And I 
remained thus,—until I was lifted into some one’s arms & 
comforted. Sir, it was Master Richard Guest, that moment come 
to our assistance: his presence did much to restored my fluttered 
mind, for he is indeed strong & able (I knew not before that such 
a power of soothing, c' come from one to the comfort of the 
other.) From his story of the rising, I learned that he had 
knowledge of the intended attack; but knowing well the spirit 
of the rioters & of the times: & seeing that nothing w" keep 
them from their plans—he arranged with a friend the scene wh: 
occurred. But it was his lordship the Marquis of C. who told to 
the Guests my history—it was upon the last time he had occasion 
to loan monies from them. I have had this from several since 
that night—& never from the Guests themselves. Indeed Master 
Richard’s mind is too high for pettinesses: nor would he confide 
one man’s business to another: his internal virtues are as goodly 
as his outward appearance, I think I have not before told you that 
he is well looking. 

But I send you this history, that you may tell how far it is 
blazoned abroad that I am—Your dutiful child. 

ANNE. 


Lerrer VIII. 


SirE,—Though there be in y™ letter none of the succour I had 
maybe too ardently set myself on obtaining from you: neverthe- 
less y’ writings in this instance are filled to the full with weighty 
substance for me. Let me once more tell you that y" poor child 
has ever received the smallest notice from you, with the same 
thankful attention, that she has received the greatest: (& that 
now she sends her most high gratitude for all you have hitherto 
done for her): so that, if as misfortune wills it; she may not 
accept or approve of the stipulations placed before her this day: 
you may know she still praises the thoughts wh: prompted their 
offer. 

but Sir, it behoves me to deal with the body of the letter as it 
comes: yet, how to begin I scarce know; for when one is in the 
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obligation to refuse a favour offered—many are the difficulties 
that present themselves. 

“TI give to thee an husband, a title and a fortune. Will they 
not please thee? From henceforward—five hundred pounds a 
year—the letters patent of the county of Plymouth, & my lord 
the Marquis of C.; are yours.... Take them all—such is my 
will—” 

Oh Sir, can you guess that you give to me with them more of 
physic than of honey: a little peace with the prospect of much 
war. And I am weak—my necessities make my spirit so. Yet I 
pray that in this I may not fail myself. 

If I take y‘ advice & fulfil your ambition I shall but wrong 
both you & myself. I have certain knowledge that this is so. 
And Sir—is there no sweet without the sour! At this moment I 
want something to arrive with the power to divide: & I havea 
mighty wish to dictate to you: to do anything that shall part y" 
Bounties the one from the other. You offer me monies—a title, 
an husband, unhappily not the one without the other. IfI have 
the monies, then indeed I shall be at mine ease: but for the title: 
what indeed w* it avail me: s"*I possessing it be more myself 
than I am now, when but styled plain ‘Mistress’? And the 
husband, Sir, the memory of his coarse thoughts, & his boldness 
of look, is still upon me :—Could I take what w* both hurt & 
lower me. I remember him but too well. Alas, then Sir, if one is 
part of the other—if all must needs fit in together as Eastern 
boxes do, I will have none of them; if there can be no sub- 
division, I refuse with few words—the whole. I hold it (for I 
have my thoughts, & my mind is not less than others of God’s 
creatures) as the highest duty to ourselves to wed with no one— 
unless in a calm assurety of a life of peace, & love, & holiness : 
unless indeed both souls & bodies have enough of pure affection 
to become most truly one: I hold itasin. Shall I wrong myself 
& him, & our posterity, by a union not of selection: but of 
convenience. No, (and these thoughts have strengthened my 
purpose) those crimes have too oft been committed. And Sir 
to put away my duty to you & to myself... I like not the 
man. 

I have some of the spirit of prophecy :—not all of it derived 
from contact with my mothers robes:—«& it is strong upon me 
now: and it tells me I do well to refuse thus shortly y’ demands: 
for that in the future if ever you think upon me: you will but 
admire that I fell not at the instance of bribery: & ’tis best to 
risk y’ anger now than to prepare for you an after regret. 

Sir, I feel too, that in your quieter thought you w® not in all 
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honesty have me give my youth & freedom into the keeping of 
one ...; whom even you yourself cannot honour. 

Yet, great as are my hopes from you in this case, I can but note 
with a sorrowing heart—the difference of each succeeding letter I 
have had of you. In none is the defection more plain than in the 
one before me. In my youthful levity I have oftentimes deserved 
y’ chidings: & in other ways too, have I brought upon me y’ 
reproaches for I have importuned you in unwise haste: & im- 
prudently advised you with ill considered words. But Sir, indeed 
you have never known me—my untoward circumstances have 
ever insisted that I s"' place myself as a suppliant before you: 
of my real self you have never had occasion to learn. Yet at no 
time Sir, in my most great need, have I ever demanded y' help 
with one part the fervour I now crave the forbearance & forgive- 
ness needed by—Y" poor child, 

ANNE. 


I am filled with pity for myself: for you may never know, how 
much it pains me, that I cannot be what I would to thee. 


Letrer IX. 


Sme,—Though in truth I can be charged with disobedience to y* 
commands (and those laid upon me maybe in kindness, & with a 
view to the bettering of my estate) yet, Sir, you wrong me when 
you hint that my rebellion arose but from a perverse & wayward 
obstinateness. I w that I c* in clearness represent my thoughts 
as well as my deeds before you; so you might see them with the 
eyes I w* have you view them. If only my situation had per- 
mitted me always to listen with humility to you my just adviser, 
we had not both been now in a different mind: & yet, again if 
I shewed to you, who it was that forced me to take my own will 
for guidance—I fear it w* but have the air of an upbraiding for 
you, & I w* in no way that that was made patent. 

My condition is even now so low it is meet I tie myself to the 
sturdiest root for support. 

Sir, the lady Georgina lies at this hour sick, almost to death : 
& her sufferings are in no ways tempered by the knowledge 
(seeing she is still without her just dues) of the differences that 
have come between us, Sire, you & myself: & that my future is 
still in an uncharged & unprovided state. 

Sir, this letter has been left unfinished for the greater part of 
a week; & in that time events have occurred that s™ in all 
respect be brought before you without more delay. 
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Master Richard Guest has this day demanded me in marriage. 
Oh, Sir, never before spoke he of love to me, nor revealed he his 
intents, until this hour when the sorrows of this house at the 
ill-health of its mistress, brought the acknowledgment from 
him. When he told me how dear he held me, I c* but cry out 
“This then is the end of all’ my troubles” with wh: he seemed 
content. But Sir, I w* not have you deceived: I had some 
knowledge of his thoughts: for by many subtle means he shewed 
his disposition towards me. And when he is by I have a true 
content, & a forgetting of all troublous things: I have with him a 
most perfect confidence, & a respect wh: I pray will out-last the 
more fervent part of our love. We have but one wish, to please 
each other. 

Oh give me Sir y" blessing, let me have the felicity of entering 
upon my new life untrammelled by y' displeasure. The future 
hold for me at this most blessed moment; a great promise of 
earthly happiness. I am loved for myself (do not scorn me Sir 
when I confess that in my ignorance, I had thought hitherto ali 
had loved me but only for our sake)—therefore I w* have you 
too, think of me with tenderness: for my life c‘ not have been 
without its anxieties for you. 

Send me Sir your forgiveness & y™ approval: I shall await 
them with much impatience, as all that is now wanting to com- 
plete the joy—of y" ever loving child. 

ANNE, 


The lady Georgina is dead: she died this night & knew not 
the grateful news of my settlement . . . tidings that w* some- 
what have comforted her last moments. And Sir; she died for 
you: not in the battle with her father & brothers, ’tis true: but 
those same wars most surely killed her. Her body was not 
hacked and bloody, but her spirit was broke & helpless .. . 
alas—alas, & I c‘ in no way alleviate her distresses. To think of 
her as she was, in all her vicissitudes, never a word of complaint 
or of criticism: only ever a respect & a devotion to a Royal 
master, & love for his child. She s"* have been helped! she 
might have been saved . . . I know not what I write my heart is 
so torn with this new great anguish. 


LetTer X. 


Smr,—It is long indeed since there was a necessity for me to 
approach you; &I rejoice me now to find, after so long a space 
that I am changed in no way: for I am as much stirred with 
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joyful emotions as heretofore by news of you. Need I tell how 
welcome to me are y" kind & courteous words. 

But Sir, think me not ungracious when I at once, & without 
prevarication say, it is best I go not to you at the Court. For 
I have made my life, & it has its duties wh: fill its every hour: 
& I have no longer but mine own waywardness, & mine own self 
to consult. In tending to you right hearty thanks, I see it is 
but wise I stay with my own, & in mine own surroundings. 

It is now more than a year since I was a wife: & the pleasant- 
ness of my position, & my true great joy, is far beyond my deserts. 

The efforts you have of late made for my welfare proves you 
have indeed my interest at heart: & that you think sometimes on 
me: & I am well pleased because of it, & if I did not fear to 
sicken you with the recital of my state, I c* most boldly enter 
upon a description thereof, wh: c* but give you a high content. 
But only will I briefly tell you—how I am indeed the most happy 
of women, with no love but for my household & my husband; & 
no ambitions but in his thoughts & works. I will acknowledge, 
& it may please you to learn, that Master Guest is in all things 
vastly my superior; each day shows me some new virtue, I 
dreamed not he had in him: & those discoveries ever cause me a 
fresh rejoicing. His attentive care for me is delicate & respectful 
in its evidence: his belief in me & his tender love—stimulate me 
to a like return. 

Our means being good, I have no sordid thoughts thereon: « 
so the days pass well. 

Sir, my love for you is of another nature, as indeed it sh’ be: & 
those I have once loved, I love ever, & with the same equalness of 
affection. My first & my last daily thoughts are yours: & I pray 
with frequency for your health & happiness, & for the safety & 
welfare of y* country. 

Ah! Sir, there is but one thing: You have never known me— 
What I was.—What I am—What I might have been . . . are as 
nothing to you . . . for an adverse tide rolled me back from you 
in a fashion wh: shewed well, it was not meant we s"* comfort each 
other. Nevertheless in our various ways have we not both cause 
for thankfulness. And Sir it joys me now to know that always 
in my quiet life, you will think on me with lenient affectionate- 
ness: for the knowledge that I am content, & that my future will 
(with God’s help) be made perfect for me, must indeed comfort « 
content you too. 


I am in all love and truth 
Your most happy child. 


ANNE, 





